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Tue Rev. Canon Porter, F.S.A., took the 
chair at the annual meeting of the Worcester- 
shire Historical Society. The report stated 
that for 1900 the number of members was 
239, against 249 for 1899. The balance- 
sheet showed a deficiency of assets as against 
liabilities of £27 18s. 113d. This was an 
improvement upon last year. The deficiency 
was caused by the estimated cost of the 
Worcester Sessions Records, £150, which 
the society was procuring from the Worces- 
tershire County Council. The cost of the 
two parts of the calendar for 1899 and 1900, 
instead of being £140, would be at least 
£225. The cost of the 1900 portion would 
be at least £150. This was a serious in- 
crease. It was suggested that the publica- 
tions for the ensuing year should consist of 
(1) a further part of the Giffard Register, 
with introduction (which Mr. Willis Bund 
had kindly consisted to write) and index 
(which Mr. F. S. Pearson had undertaken to 
compile); (2) a further instalment of the 
index of Worcester Wills; (3) Sessions 
Records (vol. ii.). The Council considered 
that it would be well to continue this work 
if it could be done at a cost within their 
means. If not, they proposed to print 
another Subsidy Roll. Transcripts had 
been kindly supplied by Mr. Everard 
Barton, to whom the Council desired to 
tender their thanks. This society does so 
much excellent work in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious fashion, that Worcestershire men should 
think themselves much to blame if an adverse 
VOL. XXXVII. 


balance appears in any subsequent statement 
of account, 


There was sold at Christie’s on March 27 an 
Elizabethan ‘‘ standing salt,” described as 
“in three divisions, the two lower compart- 
ments of bell form, richly decorated with 
plain strapwork, enclosing panels, with the 
Tudor rose; the upper one dome-shaped, 
and forming a pepper-caster 12 inches high; 
London hall-mark 1595.” This fine salt, 
which weighed 20 ounces, sold for £1,380. 


The Rev. Bryan Dale lectured recently 
before the members of the Bradford His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society upon ‘‘ The 
Original Home of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and 
remarked that the “ pilgrim district” is en- 
tirely of an agricultural character, thinly 
populated, an open country, dotted with 
small villages and hamlets, and crossed by 
two or three small sluggish streams. It was 
much the same three hundred years ago, 
only it was then less cultivated than it is 
at present, unenclosed, undrained, a large 
portion of it in rainy seasons covered with 
water; its roads were bridle-paths, so that 
travellers needed a guide to prevent them 
missing their way. Mr. Dale gave a brief 
description of Bawtry, Austerfield—the birth- 
place of William Bradford, afterwards Gover- 
nor of New England—and Scrooby. In the 
latter place the principal object of interest 
is, he said, a quaint old farmhouse, part of 
which is all that remains of a mansion of 
the Archbishop of York. Here Cardinal 
Wolsey, when he had lost the favour of his 
royal master, and was dismissed to his 
northern diocese, spent some weeks in re- 
tirement, “ ministering many acts of charity,” 
going hence to York, and finally setting out 
for London, which he never reached. The 
Archbishop of York from 1576 to 1588 was 
Edwin Sandys, who, in his exceeding anxiety 
to “ provide for his own household,” granted 
to his six sons numerous permanent leases of 
property belonging to the see at excessively 
low rents. Among such property was the 
Manor House at Scrooby, which was granted 
to the Archbishop’s eldest son, Sir Samuel 
Sandys, and of him William Brewster held 
the Manor House, occupying it as a post- 
house on the Great North Road until shortly 
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before his flight to Holland. Mr. Dale 
especially pointed out as necessary to the 
right understanding of the religious history 
of the times a proper appreciation of the 
difference between the Puritan party in the 
Church of England and the members of the 
Separatist party, who were disposed to sever 
themselves altogether from the Church of 
England. It was the latter who were the 
fathers of Congregationalism. He told in 
an interesting manner the story of the perse- 
cution which the Separatists suffered for 
liberty of conscience, culminating in their 
attempts, often frustrated, but finally success- 
ful, to leave England. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

A curious old custom was observed at the 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw, Lombard Street, on 
Easter Day. This was the presentation of a 
beautifully-coloured, hard-boiled egg to the 
members of the congregation as they left the 
church after the morning service. Like that 
at St. Mary’s-at-Hill, the custom would seem 
to have had for its object the provision of an 
Easter egg for the poor of the parish. The 
custom had fallen into desuetude for many 
years, but has been revived by the present 
Rector, Mr. Brooke. The colouring of the 
shells must have been an elaborate as it 
certainly was an artistic process. Gener- 
ally it suggested an egg with a richly-veined 
Siena marble shell. This was the work of 
some of the ladies of the congregation. 
Each egg also bore the Scriptural text 
written in ink, ‘“‘I show you a mystery,” a 
reference to that of the Resurrection. 


& 
The Surrey Archzological Society held its 
annual general meeting at Guildford on 
March 23, when Viscount Midleton pre- 
sided. The report mentioned that the ex- 
cavations at Waverley Abbey were continued 
last summer, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. T. S. Cooper and Mr. Henry Horn- 
castle, with even more important and satis- 
factory results than hitherto. The work had 
been at times very perplexing, owing to the 
many and unexpected walls and footings 
found of the Norman abbey mixed up with, 
and sometimes made use of, in the later 
buildings. In the previous year Mr. Brak- 
spear discovered the little presbytery of the 


Norman church in and forming part of the 
south transept of the later magnificent church 
planned by William de Bradewater. The 
long narrow Norman nave had now been 
traced below the cloister. The original 
cloister was at some time considerably en- 
larged, and carried across the cellarium as 
well as the nave of the first church. The 
arrangement of the frater and its pulpit was 
interesting, as it showed the former to be of 
two dates at least. The plan of the infirmary 
hall and kitchen was now clear, and it had 
become evident that there was no building 
between this portion of the abbey and the 
river. Some interesting features, too, had 
come to light in the direction of the monks’ 
dormitory. Much of the Norman work here 
remained, with the south wall on a line with 
that of the frater ; later the dormitory was 
extended southwards at a higher level, 
almost to the river-bank. At the north end 
the doorway leading from the cloister and 
the fine broad steps ascending to the 
dormitory had been exposed, and close by a 
winding staircase, which probably formed 
the approach to the treasury. The plan of 
Bradewater’s church also was now nearly 
complete. There was still a good deal to be 
done west of the cellarium, where the guest- 
houses, the infirmary of the conversi, and 
possibly a gateway, might be looked for. 
This was of almost greater importance than 
the work already done, since these buildings 
of the outer court had never been worked 
out properly anywhere; both at Fountains 
and Furness the remains of them were any- 
thing but complete, and at the former it was 
known there were a number of buildings of 
which no trace could be found. The society 
had, therefore, the opportunity of adding 
materially to what was already known of the 
plan of a Cistercian abbey, an opportunity 
which might not present itself again. It 
was much to be hoped that the owner of the 
site would allow the excavations to be ex- 
tended. In the event of his doing so, the 
council must again appeal for subscriptions 
to carry to a satisfactory conclusion that 
which was undoubtedly the most important 
work the society had ever taken in hand. 


The annual meeting of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society took place a few days later at 
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Lewes, under the chairmanship of Canon 
Cooper. The report stated that the way 
having been cleared, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Blaker (the owner) and Mr. Courthope 
(the lessee), for further excavations at Lewes 
Priory, the committee, at the suggestion of 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., under- 
took the work of searching for and clearing 
out the foundations of the infirmary build- 
ings, which lie to the east of the ruins of the 
cloister and dormitory. ‘This has resulted in 
most interesting discoveries. The infirmary 
chapel has been found, and the interior 
cleared of superincumbent earth, which was 
in some places g feet in depth. The east 
end consists of a square-ended chancel, with 
two short north and south aisles, terminating 
in semicircular apses. The original altar 
stands almost intact in the chord of the 
north apse, and the footpace and base of the 
high altar were found in the chancel, together 
with two good cross slabs of marble. Not 
the least interesting feature is the cruel way 
in which the building was wrecked, the 
massive walls having been undercut and 
overthrown exactly in the manner described 
in the letter of John Portinari to Cromwell. 
The excavations are to be resumed this 


spring. 
% _ 

A committee, representing the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Wiltshire Archzological 
Society, and the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, recently met at Ames- 
bury Abbey, the residence of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, under the presidency of Viscount 
Dillon, the president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the following resolutions were 
passed : 

1. “‘ That this committee approves of the 
suggested protection of Stonehenge by a 
wire fence not less than 4 feet high, follow- 
ing by two sides the existing roads and 
crossing on the west from the 331 feet level 
on the north road to the 332 feet level on 
the south road, shown on the O.S. map 
(1-2,500), Wilts Sheet, LIV., 14.” 

2. ‘That the committee recommends, 


without prejudice to any legal question, that 
the local authorities be requested to agree to 
divert the existing trackway or ridgeway from 
Netheravon, now passing through the earth 
circle, so as to pass from the 302 feet level 





to the 331 feet and 332 feet levels in the 
O.S. map, immediately west of Stonehenge.” 

3. ‘'That stones 6 and 7, with their 
lintel, and stone 56 (according to the 
numbering on Mr. Petrie’s plan) be first 
examined, with a view to maintaining them 
in a position of safety.” 

4. “That in the opinion of this com- 
mittee stone 22 should be replaced, stone 21 
be made safe, and the lintel of 21 and 22 be 
replaced in the most safe and conservative 
manner. The committee also recommends 
the re-erection of stones 57 and 58 and their 
lintel 158.” 

5. “That the instructions to custodians 
already in force be approved, with a few 
suggested alterations.” 

6. “That this committee feels that it is 
impossible to overstate the value of the 
assistance which the County Council, the 
District Council, and the Parish Council of 
Amesbury can give to the efforts made to 
preserve this unique monument.” 

7. “That these resolutions be sent to Sir 
Edward Antrobus with the earnest thanks of 
the committee for the part he is proposing 
to take in the preservation of Stonehenge.” 

The Zimes of April 9 contained a plan of 
the whole monument, showing which stones 
were standing and which recumbent on 
December 30, 1900. 


Excavations undertaken by the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Archeological Society at 
Chapel Brow, half-way between Gosforth 
Hall and Wind Hall, on the estate of Mr. 
J. S. Ainsworth, at Harecroft, have disclosed 
the remains of an ancient chapel. The 
foundations of the corners were laid bare, 
and some have still the dressed freestone 
quoins. A piece of a stone cross was also 
discovered. The excavations will be pro- 
ceeded with until the whole of the walls are 
laid bare. 


&¢ & & 
Dr. Furnivall contributed to the Sphere of 
April 13 a vivacious description of how 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims were dressed. 
He pointed out that without the miniatures 
drawn in the best MS. of the Zales, Lord 
Ellesmere’s, within twenty-five years of the 
poet’s death, we should have been much at 
sea as to many details of costume. It is 
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impossible to see the pilgrims in their habits 
as they lived simply from Chaucer’s own 
lines. “For instance,” says Dr. Furnivall, 
“though we can easily imagine the Wife of 
Bath, as Chaucer describes her, seated on an 
ambling nag, well wimpled, with ten pounds 
of fine kerchiefs on her head under her hat, 
which is as broad as a buckler, what are we 
to make of her ‘ foot-mantél about her hip-és 
large’? Who knew what a foot-mantle was 


' until he saw the miniature reproduced from 


the Ellesmere MS.? Just see what Blake 
made of the Wife in his engraving of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims: he dressed her like an 
unmarried Elizabethan woman, with the bare 
neck, which was covered on marriage (and 
the Wife had had five husbands), and set 
her at right angles to her horse’s back, facing 
the spectator, so that she must slip off as 
soon as her horse moved. Stothard dressed 
his Wife as a lady, and put her on a side- 
saddle. Another artist, much later, has 
given her frilled trousers like a modern little 
girl’s. But the Ellesmere artist rightly put 
her astride her horse, with her foot-mantle, 
or loose overall, round her legs and loins. 
This, of course, prevented her showing her 
fine scarlet stockings and supple new shoes 
which Chaucer saw indoors.” Dr. Furnivall’s 
commentary was illustrated by an excellent 
drawing by Mz. P. D. Hardy, which in- 
cluded nineteen of the pilgrims, with Dan 
Chaucer himself in the foreground. Why 
does not some enthusiastic antiquary, with 
abundance of leisure and cash, produce a 
monograph on the Jconography of the Canter- 
bury Tales, which might rank with the late 
Mr. Ashbee’s fine work on the Jconography 
of Don Quixote, issued some time ago by the 
Bibliographical Society ? 


A find of a genuine kind has been made 
among the excavations undertaken by the 
County Council to pave the way for the 
new street. These excavations include the 
removal of bodies from the burying-grounds 
of St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand. 
Among the bones were found a couple of 
the curious “ plague-pipes.” These were the 
pipes which those who used to bury the dead 
of the plague were in the habit of smoking 
while the burial went on. They were 
supposed to be a protection against in- 





fection. But they were often left behind. 
They are identified by their unusual shape, 
and one collector has many of them. 


We are glad to be able to give an illustra- 
tion (Fig. 1) of one of the ancient figures 
mentioned in our first Note in last month’s 
Antiquary as recently recovered from the 
sea near the island of Cerigo. The statue 
of a youth, here shown, is one of the most 














FIG. I.—STATUE OF A YOUTH. 


perfect of the figures found. It is of bronze, 
and stands about 54 inches high. Unfortu- 
nately, the lips, which appear to have been 
of a different material, are wanting. The 
figure is attributed to the second half of the 
fifth century B.c., and is regarded as a work 
of the school of Polycleitos, a contemporary 
of Pheidias. Our second illustration shows 
one of the most recent discoveries at Pompeii, 
the statue of an ephebus mentioned in the 
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last Note in our January number (anée, p. 5). 
This bronze figure, which is nearly 4 feet 
high, was unearthed at the end of November, 
and is in a splendid state of preservation. It 
is plainly of Grecian workmanship, and is an 
ideal representation of youthful beauty and 
vigour. The bronze is entirely covered with 
a slight coating of silver. The eyes are 
wrought in white marble with pupils of some 
kind of paste. From the bronze ornament 














FIG. 2—BRONZE STATUE OF A YOUTH DISCOVERED 
AT POMPEII. 


Photo by Aberiacar, Naples. 


held in the right hand it is conjectured that 
the statue was intended to act as a lamp- 
holder. 

& 


de 
With the new century the Shropshire 
Archeological Society have commenced the 
third series of their Zvansactions. The first 
part of vol. i., recently issued to members, 
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contains the beginning of a valuable account 
of ‘The Provosts and Bailiffs of Shrewsbury,” 
by the late Joseph Morris; “The Manor of 
Ruyton of the Eleven Towns,” by R. Lloyd 
Kenyon; “The Rebellion of Robert de 
Belesme,” by the Rev. Thomas Auden, 
F.S.A. (a valuable historical study); several 
early Shrewsbury Burgess and Gild Merchant 
Rolls, transcribed and edited by the Rev. 
C. H. Drinkwater ; and “ Some Petitions to . 
the Bailiffs of Shrewsbury,” by the Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A. A new feature 
in the Zyansactions is a section entitled 
* Miscellanea,” consisting of short notes. 
One of these is a discussion by the Rev. 
T. Auden as to the site of Fethanleag, where 
Cutha and Ceanlin fought against the Britons 
in 584, and which he identifies with Fotherley, 
in the parish of Shenstone, Staffordshire. 
Another note describes a find at Whitchurch 
of a cinerary urn and of a Roman iron lamp, 
with a pin or nail by which to fasten it to the 
wall. The museums at Shrewsbury, York, 
Chester, etc., were searched in vain for a 
similar specimen ; but at last one very similar 
(without the pin) was found in the British 
Museum, which was dug up at Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

One Wednesday in March the ploughmen 
of Mr. Robert Arbuckle, a farmer living near 
Uphall, Linlithgowshire, while at work in the 
field immediately to the east of the farm, un- 
earthed a number of flat slabs of stone. On 
further search being made, a number of 
stone coffins were disclosed. These “coffins” 
have been discovered lying side by side, with 
about 4 feet between each. They consist of 
unhewn slabs set on their edges so as to 
cover the sides and ends of the grave, one 
or more stones being then laid over the top 
to forma lid. The field has a gentle slope, 
at the top of which the discovery was made. 
Operations are to be continued with a view 
to finding the extent of the burial-ground. 


The second volume of Captain Philip Hore’s 
History of the County of Wexford—the first 
volume was noticed in the Antiguary for 
February last—is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. It will contain the history of the 
districts of Tintern Abbey, Rosegarland, and 
Clonmines. The work is compiled from 
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ancient records and State papers, notably 
those at Canterbury and Cambridge. It 
will be illustrated by many views of ancient 
buildings, plans and seals, and facsimiles of 
original documents, which have been repro- 
duced especially for this work. It will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Every student and lover of English literature 
will have heard with deep regret of the death 
of Mr. George Murray Smith, which took 
place at Weybridge on April 6. Mr. Smith, 
who was seventy-seven years of age, had 
many titles to respect, not least as the friend 
and publisher of Hood and Charlotte Bronté, 
of Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Anthony Trollope, and the Brownings ; but 
it is as the munificent projector and publisher 
of the Dictionary of National Bicgruphy that 
he will be longest and most proudly re- 
membered by a grateful nation. We hear 
that had Mr. Smith lived his name would 
have appeared in the first list of civil honours 
in the new reign. 
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Che Black Death in Porkshire 
(134 


By W. H. TuHompson. 


1°) ee the agente century 
Europe was several times devas- 
iB) tated by pestilence. There was 


a visitation of the plague in 1342, 
another in 1361, and a further one in 1369. 
But the great Black Death of 1349, in the 
awful extent of its mortality, and in the far- 
reaching character of the social consequences 
which followed in its train, altogether sur- 
passed any other epidemic of that era, or, 
indeed, of any recent century of which we 
have accurate knowledge. We do not except 
even the plague of London (1665), which, as 
a matter of fact, was largely restricted to the 
Metropolis. 

There can be little doubt that, like most 
other pestilences, the Black Death had its 
origin in the Far East, the birthplace of 
plagues. About 1330 we have record of a 
terrible famine in China, with pestilence 


following as its usual concomitant. This 
epidemic is said to have swept away five 
millions of the people; and then it slowly 
moved on in its progress to Europe. 

It did not reach the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean for about fifteen years, but when at 
length the outbreak occurred, it was as the 
blast of a ruthless fiery hurricane. Nothing 
could stand before it, and the desolation in 
Italy was terrible. In Florence alone 60,000 
are said to have perished. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
it was this visitation which Boccaccio makes 
the centre motif of his Decamerone. The 
stories which compose this famous book are 
supposed to be told by a party of fine ladies 
and gentlemen, who have fled to the country 
to escape the poisoned city atmosphere. To 
this writer we are indebted for a somewhat 
precise description of the disease : ‘‘’'umours 
in the groin or under the armpits, some as 
big as an apple, others as big as an egg, and 
afterwards purple spots in most parts of the 
body; in some cases large and but few in 
number, in others less and more numerous ; 
both kinds the usual messenger of death.” 

“Tt took men generally in the head and 
stomach,” says another authority, Villani, the 
historian of Florence, “ appearing first in the 
groin or under the armpits, by little knobs 
or swellings, called boils or plague-sores, 
being generally attended with devouring 
fever, with occasional spitting and vomiting 
of blood, whence for the most part they died 
presently or in half a day, or within a day or 
two at the most.” Villani might have written 
more concerning the dire visitation, but the 
plague struck down the annalist himself, his 
pen fell from his hand, and the destroying 
angel took him. The plague was called the 
Black Death, some say, because of the dark 
colour of the boils or bubonic eruptions ; or 
by others it is said to be so named by reason 
of the rapid black decomposition of the body 
after death. 

The few English contemporary writers who 
give us any details of the symptoms by which 
the pestilence was characterized practically 
harmonize with those just mentioned. No 
member of the medical faculty published 
anything whatever on the subject—anything, 
at least, which has come down to us. Indeed, 
we have it on the authority of Dr. Creighton, 
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in his work on Zpidemics, that everything we 
know of plagues, from the arrival of the 
Black Death in 1348 down to a compara- 
tively recent period, has had to be derived 
from other sources ; the contemporary medical 
faculty has left us nothing in the way of 
systematic record. And, indeed, if we may 
take Chaucer’s Doctor of Physic as a type, 
following such lights as Gaddesden, the 
author of the Rosa Anglica, there was little 
to be expected from the physicians of the 
times. Their scanty knowledge they supple- 
mented with magic and astrology, as though 
the modern practitioner were to base his 
treatment upon Old Moore and Zadkiel. 
A sad time the sufferers must have had 
between the ancients and the stars! And 
it is easy for the most superficial historical 
student to realize how utterly incapable 
fourteenth-century medicine was to confront 
and grapple with such a foe. 

So much by way of introduction. Let us 
now seek to pursue our little historical excur- 
sion nearer home; and we will restrict our 
remarks chiefly to one county—Yorkshire. 
This will enable us to focus our inquiry 
within narrow limits, and to consider a 
series of interesting local records, and the 
data which they afford. 

The Black Death reached the shores of 
South-west England in the summer or autumn 
of 1348, probably in the month of August, 
when it is said to have broken out at Mel- 
combe Regis in Dorset, and thence spread 
rapidly to Gloucester and Bristol. Then it 
spread eastward and northward. During the 
early winter it does not appear to have 
assumed any great virulence ; probably the 
cold weather stayed its severity. On January 
I, 1349, the King writes to the Bishop of 
Winchester that although Parliament had 
been summoned to meet January 19, yet 
because of a sudden visitation of “ deadly 
pestilence” which had broken out in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster, and was 
increasing daily, it had been decided to 
prorogue Parliament until April 27. It is 
worthy of note that the visitation is spoken 
of as a sudden one, but as yet its awful 
character does not appear to have been fully 
realized. Two months later, however, the 
King issues another proclamation. Refer- 
ring to his previous letter, he now prorogues 
Parliament sine die, in consequence of the 








“deadly pestilence in Westminster, the city 
of London, and other places thereabout, 
which increases with extraordinary severity.” 

From Dr. Jessop’s Black Death in East 
Anglia we learn that until the latter part of 
the month of March no marked inroad had 
been made by the plague in Norfolk ; but 
by April the devastator was abroad, walking 
in darkness and wasting at noonday with 
terrible virulence. And so it stalked north- 
ward through Lincolnshire and across the 
Humber. 

We are thus able to approximate the 
approach of the pestilence into these 
Northern parts with a fair amount of ac- 
curacy. Yorkshire was practically free up 
to the early spring of 1349. Not but that 
the advent of the Black Death had been pre- 
viously descried from afar. So far back as 
July 28, 1348, Archbishop de la Zouche 
writes from Cawood to one of his officials in 
the minster city on the subject. He speaks 
of the mortal pestilence which is now infect- 
ing the atmosphere in various parts of the 
world, and at the present time threatens 
England itself. This visitation he regards a 
punishment for the sins of the people, and 
for their neglect of Divine things in days of 
prosperity. Therefore, to appease the wrath 
of Heaven, he commands that there be 
religious processionals, litanies, and special 
prayers in the cathedral at York, and in all 
the collegiate and convent churches, as well 
as in the parish churches of the city and 
diocese of York. A document altogether 
characteristic of the age in which it was 
written. Not a word about any preventive 
or sanitary measures : processionals, litanies, 
and special prayers—that is all. 

But the Black Death came relentlessly on, 
filling North as well as South with dismay. 
And it is curious how everywhere the credu- 
lous mind of the times associated its coming 
with earthquakes or other natural convulsions 
and catastrophes. According to the chroni- 
cler of the Abbey of Meaux, in Holderness, 
warning of the coming scourge was given by 
an earthquake shock on the Friday before 
Passion Sunday-—that would be March 27. 
He says all England was shaken. It was 
evening, when the choir was at vespers, and, 
by a most curious coincidence, just when 
they were chanting the verse of the Magnificat, 
“He hath put down the mighty from their 
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seat.” And such was the violence of the 
shock, says the annalist, that the monks were 
flung from their stalls, and cast prostrate on 
the ground—“ Ex ipso terre motu a stallis 
expulsi prostrati in terra jacuerunt.” Truly 
a marvellous coincidence of words and cir- 
cumstances ! 

Not only was the advent of the plague 
heralded by terrestrial convulsions, but, if we 
may accept the authority of the same chroni- 
cler, human nature itself would seem to have 
been out of joint. He makes special note 
of a strange human monster which was to be 
seen in the streets of Hull about this time, 
half male, half female—a sort of fourteenth- 
century Siamese twin, we presume. But let 
us always remember that the imagination of 
the medizval Englishman was wonderfully 
fertile in its complexion. 

Those were the days of the French Papacy, 
and the Pope (Clement VI.) held his Court, 
not at Rome, but at Avignon. This was a 
city which suffered terribly from the plague. 
The Rhone itself was turned into a burial- 
place, the corpses of the victims, so awful 
was their number, being cast into its waters, 
instead of placed in the earth, the stream 
having been specially consecrated to meet 
the appalling exigencies of the times. And 
there the poor Pope sat in his palace, feeling 
himself utterly impotent in face of the direful 
visitation. He is pictured to us with his fire 
fed with aromatic logs day and night, to keep 
down the horrid stench of putrefying bodies, 
which came borne upon the air, as though 
the city were a great charnel-house. We see 
him in imagination as he writes to the Arch- 
bishop of York, under the date of March 23, 
1349, of what steps were to be taken in the 
diocese in face of the universal scourge. It 
appears from the Meaux Chronicle that the 
Archbishop had written to the Pope, and 
this general letter of instructions was in 
response to his communication. He speaks 
of the pestilence having now commenced to 
attack the city and diocese of York. We 
have it on good authority elsewhere that it 
began to rage in the city on Ascension Day, 
and although it would seem to have subsided 
in York about the end of July, in the eastern 
portion of the county it appears to have 
reached its climax about the month of 
August. The register of Archbishop de la 
Zouche bears only too faithful evidence of 


the severity of the onslaught. Soon there 
was not sufficient burial room, and the 
suffragan Bishop was sent hither and thither, 
consecrating new churchyards and _burial- 
places, so that the departed might at least 
repose in hallowed ground. The following 
are from the York Cathedral registers : 


1349, July 10. Commission to dedicate the chapel 
and yard at St. Oswald, Fulford. 
5,» 15. Commission to dedicate the chapel 
and burial-yard of Cleseby. 
»» 4, 17. Commission to dedicate the chapel 
and graveyard of Wilton. 
1» +23. Commission to dedicate the chapel 
and graveyard of Semer. 
Aug. 1. Commission to dedicate the grave- 
yard of Broton (durante pestilencia). 
. Commission to dedicate the chapel 
of Eseby. 


By his special dispensation to the Arch- 
bishop, the Pope gave permission to every- 
body in the diocese of York to choose 
whatever religious confessors they pleased. 
This was directly contrary to the usual 
parochial order, and clearly indicates how 
the church was disorganized in its arrange- 
ments. License was further granted to fill 
up the gaps in the ranks of the clergy by 
supplementary ordinations, by which we 
understand that those in minor Orders were 
at once exalted to the full priesthood. 

All over England there is a general break 
in the monastic chronicles, ecclesiastical 
rolls, etc., for the year 1349, and this largely 
holds good of Yorkshire with the other 
counties. Dr. Jessopp has given us from 
the Norfolk Manor Rolls a mass of interesting 
details, which throw searching light upon the 
fearful mortality in East Anglia; but, un- 
fortunately, we have very little information 
of like character for Yorkshire. We have, 
however, the Meaux Chronicle. This abbey 
was situate a few miles from Hull, on the 
banks of the river of the same name. We 
have also the Clergy Institution Lists. 

After carefully considering what data we 
possess, it appears to us that there was 
probably no portion of England which 
suffered more than the low-lying portion of 
the East Coast littoral from the Norfolk 
Broads to Holderness. In those days Hol- 
derness was exactly similar in character to 
the Fenlands, a land of meres and marshes. 
Chaucer speaks of it as a ‘marsh country” 
—a very hotbed for pestilence. In Meaux 
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Abbey there were fifty members—forty monks 
and ten others not in Orders. When the 
Black Death ceased, there were only ten 
persons left—that is, four-fifths of the inmates 
were carried off by the visitation. Out of a 
total clergy roll of ninety-five for the East 
Riding, there were in the year 1349 sixty 
deaths, or a mortality of nearly two-thirds. 
Probably some of the clergy died from other 
causes, but the figures are suggestive enough. 
It is worthy of note that in the West Riding, 
where the country is more hilly, out of a 
clergy roll of ninety-six there were only forty- 
five deaths, or a mortality of something under 
one-half. This would appear to bear out 
the supposition that it was the low-lying east 
portion of the county which suffered most. 
And when we come to examine localities, the 
evidence becomes still stronger, if anything. 
Around the neighbourhood of Hull, which is 
one of the flattest parts of Yorkshire, the 
parish clergy seem to have fallen like autumn 
leaves before the blast. Within a compara- 
tively narrow area there were in 1349 changes 
in the clergy at Hessle, Kirkella, North 
Ferriby, Elloughton, Welton, South Cave 
(two new Vicars in 1349, and another in 
January, 1350), Sancton (two appointments 
in the same year), fresh Priors at both Hal- 
temprice and Ferriby Priories—these to the 
westward of Hull. In Holderness there 
were new institutions at Barmston, Beeford, 
Brandesburton, Catwick, Goxhill, Ald- 
borough, Roos, Burstwick, Holmpton, Hol- 
lym, Winestead, Kilnsea, Sutton, and probably 
others. We repeat, all might not be victims 
of the pestilence, but the majority were. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Che Story of the Clarendon 
jPress. 


By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
ee 
Ges) RIOR to the invention of printing, 
|| the work of multiplying books was 
carried on by parchment-makers, 
copyists, illuminators, and book- 
binders, or, in the Chaucer-like phraseology 
of the time, by “parchemeners,” ‘ saum- 
VOL. XXXVII. 






plariers,” “lymenours,”: and “lyurs” (not 
“liars” necessarily). ‘Cattestrete, Oxen- 
forde,”’ was the address of many of this 
class, and Bookbinders’ Bridge, in the 
same locality, perpetuates the memory of 
those doubtless excellent persons who, five 
centuries and more ago, stitched for the 
Abbey of St. Mary of Osney. Schidyard, 
now Oriel, Street is believed to have got 
its name from the schedz, or sheets of paper 
employed by copyists; and St. Mildred’s 
Lane, afterwards Cheney Lane, now Market 
Street, was another preserve of the diligent 
scribe. 

This state of things obtained until the 
second half of the fifteenth century, when, 
for. the first time in the annals of Oxford, 
a book was printed. According to Stowe, 
the introduction of printing into England 
was due to-‘ William Caxton, of London, 
Mercer,” and took place in 1471. The 
date on the first Oxford book is 1468. How 
is this to be accounted for? Let us see 
how, in 1664, Richard Atkyns, of Balliol 
and the County of Gloucester, Esq., ac- 
counted for it. 

If Atkyns’s story be received, King 
Henry VI., “‘a good man,” we are told, “and 
much given to works of this nature,” and 
Archbishop Bouchier, also, one may hope, 
a good man, lent themselves to a scheme 
which vividly recalls the machinations of 
certain unscrupulous Yankees on the eve 
of the publication of the Revised Version 
of the Bible. The idea of these patriots 
was, by hook or crook, to filch from the 
citizens of Haarlem their valuable secret— 
how to print. For this purpose Mr. Robert 
Turnour, ‘“‘of the Robes,” and Mr. Caxton 
were despatched on a clandestine mission to 
the Low Countries. 

The Haarlemites, it is intimated, were 
extremely suspicious, and prepared to mete 
out their just reward to piratical visitors. 
The knowledge that this was the case made 
the Englishmen wary, and tended for a long 
time to frustrate their plans. At last, how- 
ever, an under-workman, named Frederick 
Corsellis, was successfully smuggled out of 
the country and conveyed by ship to London. 
The triumph cost the good king, in “ gifts ” 
and expenses, fifteen hundred marks, and, 
apart from any question of morals, was un- 
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doubtedly cheap at the price. To be brief: 
it was not deemed prudent to commence 
operations in London, so Corsellis was sent 
under guard to Oxford, and watched night 
and day until he had made good his promise 
and taught the natives of these islands to 
print. 

For the credit of Balliol and the Western 
shire, we grieve to say that there is not a 
syllable of truth in this circumstantial ac- 
count; and it is greatly to be feared that 
the forgery was deliberate. The fact is, 
Atkyns was carried away by his effusive 
loyalty. He wanted to prove that printing 
was a Royal monopoly, and, to support his 
proposition, concocted this very pretty, but 
very false and deceitful, fable. Apropos of 
monopoly, it may perhaps be observed that 
the privilege the Universities enjoy of print- 
ing the Bible, though exclusive, is not un- 
conditional. The moment they are excelled 
in quality and price, that moment the glory 
—and, with it, the profit—vanishes. For the 
present their craft is in no obvious danger. 

The date 1468 was probably a printer's 
error ; in other words, an X was accidentally 
omitted. The age was not infallible. The 
book itself, a treatise of Rufinus on the 
Apostles’ Creed, was falsely attributed to 
Jerome. What is more to the point, the 
letter H was consistently misused for P. 
Now it so happens that this very error 
appears in the sole surviving tome of Gerard 
ten Raem de Bereka, an obscure printer of 
Cologne. From these and other indications 
the conclusion has been formed that the 
Oxford fount came, directly or indirectly, 
from that city. Caxton’s type, on the con- 
trary, was certainly derived from Bruges. 

The press, as might be anticipated, was a 
wooden hand-screw one, and at first one 
page only was printed at a time. After the 
“Jerome,” however, a new system prevailed, 
two and even four pages being struck off 
simultaneously. The name of the earliest 
printer can only be guessed, though it is 
abundantly clear that it was not Frederick 
Corsellis. A certain Theodoricus Rood, of 
Cologne, printed at Oxford between 1481 
and 1485, and ferhaps he perpetrated the 
* Jerome.” 

At Oxford, as at St. Albans, the initial 
period of the printing art was little more 


than a spasm. In 1486 there was a complete 
collapse, and not until December, 1517, was 
an attempt made at resuscitation. From that 
date till February, 1519, two foreigners, 
Johannes Scolar and Carolus Kyrfoth, were 
associated with a printing-press in St. John’s, 
now Morton, Street. Three of the books 
then published were issued cum privilegio, 
and the University arms appear for the first 
time on Scolar’s title-pages. In other re- 
spects the authorities manifested but scant 
interest in the subject. Far from recognising 
the importance of the invention, the registers 
preserve almost complete silence regarding 
it. One last glimpse is afforded us of 
Johannes Scolar. In 1528 he was at Abing- 
don, printing a breviary for the use of the 
Abbey. 

There now followed a second collapse, 
which affected not only Oxford, but Cam- 
bridge, York, Abingdon, and Tavistock, 
and printing remained in a state of sus- 
pended animation for close upon forty years. 
This calamity has been traced to the malign 
influence of Cardinal Wolsey, not very happily, 
it would seem, for Mr. Madan, in his excel- 
lent bibliography, does not even notice, still 
less approve, the theory. Anyhow, in 1585 
the Earl of Leicester, who enjoyed the double 
réle of favourite courtier of Queen Elizabeth 
and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
advanced a sum of money by means of 
which one Joseph Barnes was provided with 
a new press and set up in business as “ printer 
to the University.” 

Passing over the reign of James I. as 
containing no events of primary importance, 
through the exertions of Archbishop Laud 
a charter, similar to that which Cambridge 
had possessed ever since 1534, was conferred 
on Oxford. The hire of three printers was 
allowed, and his Grace, in a message to his 
Alma Mater, was good enough to recommend 
two as suitable for the “learned press ”— 
King and Motteshead. A kind of rider in 
the shape of Letters Patent gave to each 
printer two presses and two apprentices. 

The Charter required that, before any 
book was printed, it should be submitted 
to the approval of the Chancellor or the 
Vice-Chancellor and three Doctors, one of 
whom was to be the Professor of Sacred 
Theology. This, apparently, was the origin 
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of the Oxford Delegacy, unless we hark back 
some fifty years, when a Committee of Con- 
vocation was appointed to control the press. 
Whichever date we prefer, 1586 or 1682, 
it seems certain that it was not until the 
period of the Restoration that the control 
was rendered effective. The glory of this 
achievement belongs to Dr. Fell, the then 


ment of a press. More than four thousand 
pounds was raised and expended on type; 
and the renown of the Oxford Press for 
beauty and accuracy soon spread through 
England and the Continent. 

The printing was first carried on in some 
rooms at the Sheldonian Theatre, but in the 
year 1714 the Clarendon Printing House in 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (AMERICAN BRANCH) 


Bishop of Oxford, better known as the victim 
of the lines : 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell: 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


In conjunction with several distinguished 
members of the University—Sir Leoline 
Jenkyns, Sir Joseph Williamson, and Dr. 
Thomas Yates—he undertook the manage- 


Broad Street was erected out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the great Lord Clarendon’s 
‘History of the Civil War,” a copy of which 
was bestowed on the University by his son. 
The architect of the building was Vanbrugh, 
whose style it advantageously reflects ; and 
here the Clarendon Press remained until 
1830, when it removed to its present site 
in Walton Street. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the slight 
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progress made during three centuries in the 
art of printing. To convince ourselves of 
this fact, we need only glance at the condi- 
tion of affairs at Oxford about1790. Except 
for an invention of the elder Blaew for caus- 
ing a rebound of the platen after the pull, 
the machinery in use was virtually the same 
wooden press which had done duty at the 
very outset. The sheets were dried over 
the heads of the pressmen, and those not 
immediately required were stocked in a room 
next to the Tower of the Five Orders. Sub- 
sequently, on more being sent for, the sheets 
were transported to the passage of the 
Clarendon building, where they were packed, 
after which the bales were pushed along two 
planks into a waggon, and carried to London 
to be bound. On dark days the foreman 
gave out tallow-candles, more or fewer, and 
“fours” or ‘eights,’ according to the 
exigencies of the work. These were stuck 
in tin candle-sticks loaded with lead, and in 
the morning the drippings were collected by 
a boy, who retained them as his perquisite. 
Mr. Horace Hart, the present accomplished 
Controller, expresses some surprise that, with 
such arrangements, the Clarendon building 
was not long ago burnt down. 

Already indebted to two Earls —Lord 
Leicester and Lord Clarendon—the “‘ Learned 
Press” was now to attract the attention of 
one of the most able, if eccentric, figures in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. Charles 
Earl Stanhope was in many respects the 
antithesis of his age. He was almost 
puritanic in his dress and manners, his senti- 
ments were Republican, and he had a turn 
for mechanics. When he was a young man, 
Horace Walpole wrote of him: ‘ Apropos 
Lord Mahon, whom Lord Stanhope, his 
father, will not suffer to wear powder because 
wheat is dear, was presented t’other day, in 
coal-black hair and a white feather. They 
said he had been ¢arred and feathered |” 

Lord Stanhope’s “inventions ” were mainly 
three: stereotype-printing, iron presses, and 
logotypes. So far as stereotyping was con- 
cerned, it could be shown that in Holland 
the method had been applied at least a 
century before ; and quite recently a Scots- 
man named @illoch claimed to have perfected 
the invention. All this was well known to 
Lord Stanhope, who, however, affirmed that 


a number of experiments, conducted with the 
aid of Mr. Fowlis, had enabled him to dis- 
cover four new processes, by the combination 
of which plates could be produced both 
better in quality and cheaper in price than 
any in existence. For this ‘‘ secret process,” 
as it was called, the University paid to 
Andrew Wilson, his lordship’s factotum, 
the sum of £4,000, a good deal more than 
it was worth. 

Earl Stanhope then directed his energies 
to the improvement of the printing-machine. 
In this he achieved some success, substituting 
for the old wooden appliance an iron press 
furnished with compound levers for raising 
the platen after the pull. The platen itself 
also was enlarged, so that the whole forme 
of type might be printed at a single impres- 
sion. The presses “ of the first construction ” 
proved too weak in the frame, but those “ of 
the second construction,” which had rounded 
instead of straight cheeks, were able to bear 
the strain, and the invention would probably 
have been hailed with gratitude but for the 
speedy adoption of the cylinder machine, 
which revolutionized the art. 

Logotypes were letters permanently con- 
joined so as to form a word or part of a 
word. Examples of the sort, such as “ fi,” 
already existed, but Lord Stanhope thought 
it would save trouble if words like ‘ 4nd,” 
“the,” etc., which are constantly recurring, 
were cast in one piece. There are two 
objections to this plain. First, it is unneces- 
sary ; secondly, it is clumsy and inconvenient. 
It seems incredible, but it is a fact that the 
Times newspaper was established, though 
entirely without reference to Lord Stanhope 
and his notions, to prove the soundness of 
this principle. Ultimately it was abandoned. 
Other changes were impending. An an- 
nouncement on November 28, 1814, that 
the Zimes had been printed by steam-power 
was the death-knell of the Stanhope and all 
similar inventions presupposing the con- 
tinued use of the hand-press. 

A few years ago a something was disinterred 
at the Clarendon Press which awoke the 
same interest and curiosity as a prehistoric 
utensil might have done drawn from the 
bowels of the earth. No one could think 
what it was. It turned out to be one of 
Lord Stanhope’s logotype cases. To assist 
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the compositor in picking out the type, the 
compartments had sloping sides, but, owing 
to this feature, when the case was tilted up, 
as it has to be in practice, all the contents 
came tumbling out. The necessity of tilting 
had evidently escaped his lordship’s observa- 
tion. In fairness to Lord Stanhope it should 
be added that he never attempted to make 


manufacture of India paper, and the story of 
its discovery, loss, and eventual rediscovery, 
constitutes a striking chapter in the romance 
of commerce. In 1841 a small fold of this 
very thin but extraordinarily tough paper 
was brought from the East by an Oxonian, 
who presented it to the University. The 
quantity was just enough for twenty-four of 
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THE ‘‘ OXFORD VULGATE, 


money out of his novelties, by some of which 
he must have been considerably out of 
pocket. His aim was to benefit the com- 
munity, and, as we have seen, this praise- 
worthy object was in some measure attained. 

The Clarendon Press is at this moment in 
possession of a secret known only to three 
persons. The secret in question is the 


EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


the smallest Bibles then published—diamond 
24mo.—which were accordingly printed. 
These copies were not sold, but presented 
to different persons, one of them to the 
Queen. Subsequently attempts were made 
to obtain a further supply of the paper, but 
in vain; its source remained shrouded in 
mystery. Among those who interested them- 
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selves in the problem was Mr. Gladstone. 
He suggested as a promising field for research 
Japan, and his letter in which this suggestion 
occurs is still religiously preserved. 

No way of producing a colourable imita- 
tion of the article was found until 1874, when 
Mr. Frowde initiated a fresh series of experi- 
ments, and in August, 1875, an edition of 
the Bible, precisely similar to the twenty-four 
copies of thirty years before, was issued from 
the Press. Hearne observed in 1724, ‘‘ Some 
of the best paper made in England is made 
at Wolvercote Mill.” The remark is still 
more applicable to-day, for at Wolvercote, 
near Oxford, is manufactured this wonderful 
India paper. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Henry Frowde for the use of the two blocks 
illustrating this article. The view of the 
premises occupied by the American branch 
bears witness to the wonderful development 
which has taken place in the work of the 
Clarendon Press. Some forty years have 
passed since the London representatives of 
the Press first sent a traveller to the United 
States, with the result that, two years later, 
an agency was established in New York. 
The growth of the business was hindered by 
the Civil War, but after the restoration of 
peace it advanced by leaps and bounds. 
The demand for Clarendon Press books and 
Oxford devotional works increased so steadily 
that the opening of a regular American 
branch was found to be absolutely necessary. 
The view shows the building in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, where the University has carried 
on a publishing business since 1896. The 
second block illustrates another side of the 
work of the University Press. It shows the 
copy of the Oxford Vulgate (dedicated to the 
late Queen Victoria), which was exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of last year. The size 
of the original is 114 x 94 x 2}inches. It 
is bound in purple levant morocco. The 
corners are inlaid with ornaments of a trefoil 
pattern. The sides of the frame are inlaid 
with orange, studded and divided with inlaid 
hearts ; the centre is decorated with allegorical 
crowns. The inside and back are treated 
in the same manner. 
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Che Spmbot of Light. 


By Miss Lucy SHAKSPEARE. 





sem LTHOUGH the word “halo” is 

ada, sometimes used colloquially to 
describe the golden circles which 
hover over the heads of the saints 
in pictures, or the broad discs which encircle 
them, the dictionaries restrict the word to 
the natural phenomena of the sky. The 
correct expression for the halo in pictures 
is “nimbus,” or if the light surrounds the 
whole body, “aureole.” Yet the ordinary 
use of the word “halo” probably takes us 
as near to the origin of the use of the nimbus 
in pictures as we shall ever get, Though 
associated closely with the Holy Family and 
Christian saints, the custom is undoubtedly 
pagan in its origin. Most likely it is derived 
from the attempt to represent the light radiat- 
ing from the sun itself, just as a child will 
now draw a sun by a round, and show his 
light by lines spreading in every direction 
from it. 

There is a coin of Rhodes engraved with 
a bust of Helios, the sun-god, from whose 
head waved lines proceed to the edge of the 
coin, forming a complete nimbus. Here we 
have an indication of the first meaning of the 
symbol. The sun, the source of light, has 
always been regarded in primitive ages as the 
giver of light and divine strength. 

The Cesars, who ranked even in their life- 
time as divinities, adopted his rays as one of 
theiremblems. Some of the coins of Claudius 
(a.D. 41-54) show his head surrounded by 
rays, the edge of the coin forming the en- 
closing circle. The head of Trajan (A.D. 98- 
116) is also shown on some of his coins with 
a nimbus, while the Emperor Commodus, 
of gladiatorial fame, not satisfied with the 
mere symbol, caused his hair to be sprinkled 
with gold-dust, so that as he walked in the 
sunshine his head might appear to gleam 
with celestial light. 

A crown of rays was used as a decoration 
for the images of the gods among the Greeks 
and the Romans. In Egypt the circle is the 


symbol of power, given to mark the attributes 
of Osiris and of Isis, though these gods wear 
the disc in the headdress, not behind the 
head. An emblem in use among the early 
Christians—the cross within a circle—must 
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have been familiar to Constantine the Great, 
when, as tradition has it, he was converted 
by a vision of a cross in the sky before his 
battle with Maxentius in A.D. 313. He 
replaced the Roman eagle on the standard 
by the labarum, the sign usually interpreted 
as the first two letters of the name of Christ. 
It has been suggested that he might have 
seen in a natural phenomenon the very sign 
he adopted. A solar halo has been known 
to assume the form of a perfect cross of light 
within a ring. Whatever the truth of the 
tale, he prepared to change the State religion ; 
but the vision cannot have been absolutely 
convincing, since he himself was not bap- 
tized until shortly before his death in 
337 AD. 

He showed the same prudent neutrality 
with regard to the great statue of Apollo 
which was brought from Greece to adorn 
his new capital, and placed upon the pillar 
of porphyry, now known as the Burnt Column. 
This. blackened marble is still carefully 
mended by the Turks, in spite of their rooted 
objection to mending anything, because of a 
saying which dates the fall of their empire 
on the day of the fall of this column. 
Belief in the saying has saved it from utter 
ruin, and it may yet be seen in Stamboul, 
bound with iron, and fenced in. Once 
it supported the statue which his Chris- 
tian subjects named Constantine, and the 
heathens Apollo. The head was crowned 
with a glorious crown of rays, which were 
given cruciform terminations, and may have 
been meant to represent the nails of the 
cross; while under the foundations were 
buried, side by side, the palladium and a 
relic of the True Cross. After the death of 
Constantine, his sons struck a medal in his 
honour. The head was surrounded by a 
halo, but we can hardly suppose it was used 
otherwise than as the symbol of power, like 
that of the statue. 

In Christian art the nimbus was used 
originally as a symbol of power, not of holi- 
ness ; this meaning was retained for several 
centuries in Byzantine art. In Greek manu- 
scripts between the ninth and twelfth centuries 
the head of Satan is always endowed with a 
nimbus, and in a twelfth-century Psalter, 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, there is 
a spirited drawing of the Beast of the Apoca- 


lypse.* He is shown as a very fearsome 
beast, with unpleasant spots all over his 
body, and a very live look about his tail, 
as if it were capable of vigorous action. He 
has seven heads, all crowned; six of them 
are endowed with the nimbus and a tongue 
of flame ; the seventh, wounded and droop- 
ing, retains the crown, but is without the sign 
of power. This head seems to have been 
his best, for it has a neck all to itself, while 
the other six spring from the same stem. 

The Beast and Satan are neither of them 
characters whom we can suppose worthy to 
wear the halo of saintliness ; nor, again, can 
we award it to King Herod, who, together 
with the Magi, wears it in a Byzantine missal 
of the next century. In western art there 
are traces of a similar use of the nimbus as 
the symbol of power. In the window in 
Strasbourg Cathedral, showing the fifteen 
kings, the crowned head of Charlemagne 
has a large nimbus round it, decorated with 
a circle of small crosses, and the name 
Carolus Magnus Rex inscribed at the outer 
edge. The other kings of this window also 
have nimbi. The work belongs to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

We may regard the nimbi round the two 
heads of the double-headed German eagle 
as a suggestion of empire rather than holiness. 
Another instance of this use is in the windows 
of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, which was 
built for the reception of the relic of the 
crown of thorns. ‘The influence of Eastern 
art is seen, and the dragon triumphant has 
his head encircled with a glory, which he has 
lost when shown trampled underfoot by 
St. Michael. 

The later Byzantine pictures show a free 
use of this symbol in pourtraying the Old 
Testament characters, as well as those of the 
New, just as the Eastern Church keeps its 
feasts in honour of Saint Noah and Saint 
Moses. There is a nimbus peculiar to 
Moses. It is formed by two groups of rays, 
spreading from two points behind his head, 
but not completing the circle, and with no 
confining outline. 

There are very few authentic monuments 
earlier than the sixth century which show 
the use of the nimbus as a symbol of divinity 
in its definite Christian character. Didron 


* Didron, Iconographie Chrétienne, p. 165. 
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expressly states that its use in any form is 
very rare in the catacombs or frescoes before 
the fourth century, but mentions one with 
the figure of Jesus between St. Peter and 
St. Paul as the earliest he knows.* There 
is a mosaic at Ravenna, in the Church of 
St. Nazario, which dates about 440 A.D. 
This shows the Good Shepherd seated among 
His sheep, holding a cross, with His head 
encircled by a nimbus in its simplest form, 
the outline of a disc behind the head.7 

Gradually the use of the symbol became 
almost universal. In the West, each different 
form gained a peculiar significance, like the 
signs in heraldry. 

The mandorla, or almond-shaped glory, 
encircling the whole figure, was reserved for 
the three persons of the Trinity, for the 
Madonna with the Child in her arms, or to 
saints in the act of ascension. The cruciform 
or triangular nimbus was used for the persons 
of the Trinity ; an allegorical figure was given 
a hexagonal form ; while in Italy, the square 
nimbus, or one like a scroll, was used for 
portraits of the living, which were often 
introduced. An example of the last may 
be seen at South Kensington Museum in an 
eighth-century mosaic from Ravenna. 

From the fifth to the twelfth centuries 
a disc or plate was the ordinary form of the 
glory. Perhaps this early form suggested 
the idea that painters took the notion from 
the circular protections from rain and dust 
placed above statues. In the Far East, 
among the Buddhists, the figures of Buddha 
and of idols are, according to Miss Gordon 
Cumming’s account, “scarcely to be distin- 
guished from those of Christian saints, with 
the golden glory encircling every head.” If 
we accept the suggestion of the plate protec- 
tion as the original of the Western nimbus, 
we might find a counterpart among the 
Easterns in the umbrella carried above the 
heads of great potentates in India and China, 
which to the upturned glance of the prostrate 
subjects would have this appearance. 

On the other hand, a picture of a Persian 
king, from a Persian manuscript in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, shows the head crowned 
with a conical nimbus of flames, indicating 


* Didron, Iconographie Chrétienne, p. 99. 
+ L. Twining, Symbols of Christian Art, Plate XV., 


Fig. 9. 


that this method of symbolizing divine light 
was not unknown in Asia. 

After the twelfth century, the nimbus in 
the West assumed the shape of a broad gold 
band; it became the custom to work the 
gold in engraved lines and geometrical 
patterns, and to enrich the glory with gems, 
emphasizing in every way its solid character, 
even to marking the thickness of the edge, as 
is seen in Giotto’s ‘“‘ Manger.” In the Italian 
School in the National Gallery there is an 
example of the solid nimbus in the two 
saints of Domenico Veneziano’s picture. 
This fashion carries us very far from the 
origin of the nimbus as the symbol of light. 
In sculpture it was even represented as a 
cap, fitting closely to the head. In the 
Greek churches it is still common to find 
pictures adorned with the solid metal em- 
ployed as a colour. I have seen some with 
the face and hands of the Madonna worked 
in silver, while the remaining surface of the 
picture was painted; or sometimes it is the 
halos that are so treated. The effect on the 
dark, muddy colouring which age or the 
artist has given most of these images is very 
inartistic, though it may please when com- 
bined with the pure, brilliant tints of a Fra 
Angelico. 

However, the treatment of the nimbus as 
a solid plate fixed behind the head, regardless 
whether it were in profile or full face, caused 
difficulties. The glory of the saints in front 
interfered in an unsaint-like fashion with that 
of the saints behind them, who suffered a 
partial, if not total, eclipse. It was probably 
to overcome this difficulty that the painter 
Zoppo represented his saints with a_ half- 
transparent glory. In the fifteenth century 
in Italy artists turned more and more to 
nature. The conventional meanings of the 
old forms were lost, and Francia’s beautiful 
Pieta gives to the dead Christ, the Madonna, 
and the mourning angels the same kind of 
nimbus. Recognising it as a symbol of 
divine light, artists strove to render it in 
their pictures as they would firelight or sun- 
light. The solid disc vanishes, and, instead, 
we have the bright fillet of glowing fire 
hovering above the sacred head, a golden 
ring of glory, amenable to the laws of per- 
spective, and varying its position as the 
positions of the glorified are varied. It was 
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occasionally even made the source of light 
in the picture, illuminating all by its divine 
radiance, thus coming back to the original 
meaning. 

After the seventeenth century it was some- 
times dispensed with altogether. The 
Madonnas of Murillo have the glory sug- 
gested rather than an actual nimbus. But 
its use has never quite died out, and the 
modern revival of medizevalism has made it 
popular again. 











Che Legend of Jsaiah’s 
Martyrdom. 


By Wit.iaM E. A. Axon, Hon. LL.D., F.R.S.L. 


<i 


mares) HERE is a curious apocryphal legend 
144 Se) as to the manner in which the great 
Hebrew prophet Isaiah met his 
death. The Bible is silent on the 
subject, though it is possible that in Hebrews 
xi. 37 there is a reference to this tradition. 
Isaiah is one of those described in the Visto 
Pauli. In answer to a question he says: 
“Tam Esaias, whom Manasses cut asunder 
with a wooden saw” (Sect. 49). 

The fullest account is given in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which has recently been edited by 
Dr. R. H. Charles and published by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black. This is translated from 
the Ethiopic version, which, together with the 
new Greek fragment, the Latin versions, and 
the Latin translation of the Slavonic, are given 
in full by Dr. Charles, who has thus added 
another to the many excellent services he has 
rendered to the students of early Christian 
literature and thought. The Ascension in its 
present form is a composite document cer- 
tainly incorporating the Martyrdom of /saiah, 
the Vision of Isaiah, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
and probably also the Zestament of Hezekiah. 
The book as we now have it is probably the 
work of a Christian writer of the second century 
who has used the still earlier Hebrew narra- 
tive of the martyrdom for a foundation. The 
death of Isaiah is thus told : 

“On account of these visions, therefore, 
Beliar was wroth with Isaiah, and he dwelt 
VOL. XXXVII, 






in the heart of Manasseh, and he sawed him 
in sunder with a wooden saw. And when 
Isaiah was being sawn in sunder Balchira 
stood up, accusing him, and all the false 
prophets stood up, laughing and rejoicing 
because of Isaiah. And Balchira, with the 
aid of Mechémbéchtis, stood up _ before 
Isaiah (laughing) deriding; and Balchira 
said to Isaiah: ‘Say: “I have lied in all 
that I have spoken, and likewise the ways 
of Manasseh are good and right. And the 
ways also of Balchira and of his associates 
are good.”’ And this he said to him when 
he began to be sawn in sunder. But Isaiah 
was in a vision of the Lord, and though’ his 
eyes were open he saw them not. And 
Balchira spake thus to Isaiah: ‘Say what 
I say unto thee and I will turn their heart, 
and I will compel Manasseh and the princes 
of Judah and the people and all Jerusalem 
to reverence thee.’ And Isaiah answered 
and said: ‘So far as I have utterance I 
say: Damned and accursed be thou and 
all thy powers and all thy house. For thou 
canst not take from me aught save the skin 
of my body.’ And they seized and sawed 
in sunder Isaiah, the son of Amoz, with a 
wooden saw. And Manasseh and Balchira 
and the false prophets and the princes and 
the people all stood looking on. And to 
the prophets who were with him he said 
before he had been sawn in sunder: ‘Go 
ye to the region of Tyre and Sidon ; for to 
me only hath God mingled the cup.” And 
when Isaiah was being sawn in sunder he 
neither cried aloud nor wept, but his lips 
spake with the Holy Spirit until he was sawn 
in twain.” 

Besides this account of the prophet’s 
death there is a narrative of his ascension 
into heaven, and of the marvels and glories 
to be there beheld. 

There may have been a companion book 
to the Ascension of Isaiah in which the 
prophet’s visit to the Underworld was de- 
scribed. The Ascensio is known, but no 
note has been made of the Descensio, if 
such existed. In the collection of docu- 
ments known as the Chronicles of Jerahmeel 
we read: 

“There are five kinds of punishment in 
hell, and Isaiah the son of Amos saw them 
all. He entered the first compartment and 
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saw there two men carrying pails full of 
water on their shoulders, and they pour 
that water into a pit, which however never 
fills. Isaiah said to God, ‘O Thou who 
unveilest all that is hidden, unveil to me 
the secret of this.’ And the Spirit of the 
Lord answered, ‘These are the men who 
coveted the property of their neighbours, 
and this is their punishment.’ 

‘* He entered the second compartment, and 
he saw two men hanging by their tongues ; 
and he said, ‘O Thou who unveilest the 
hidden, reveal to me the secret of this.’ 
He answered, ‘These are the men who 
slandered, therefore they are thus punished.’ 

“ He entered the third compartment, and 
saw there men hanging by their organs. He 
said, ‘O Thou who unveilest the hidden, 
reveal to me the secret of this.’ And He 
answered, ‘ These are the men who neglected 
their own wives and committed adultery with 
the daughters of Israel.’ 

‘‘ He entered the fourth compartment, and 
saw there women hanging by their breasts, 
and he said, ‘O Thou who unveilest the 
hidden, reveal to me the secret of this.’ 
And He answered, ‘These are the women 
who uncovered their hair and rent their veil, 
and sat in the open market-place to suckle 
their children, in order to attract the gaze 
of men, and to make them sin; therefore 
they are punished thus.’ 

“He entered the fifth compartment, and 
found it full of smoke. There were all the 
princes, chiefs, and great men, and Pharaoh, 
the wicked, presides over them, and watches 
at the gate of hell, and he saith unto them, 
‘Why did you not learn from me when I was 
in Egypt?’ Thus he sits there and watches 
at the gate of hell.” 

The next paragraph refers to hell as in 
seven compartments, of which measurements 
are given, and it is therefore possible that 
the passage above quoted contains all of the 
document relating to the descent of Isaiah. 
It forms chapter xvi. 1-5 of Dr. Gaster’s 
translation in the excellent edition included 
in Luzac’s “ Semitic Series.” In chapter xv. 
1-4 R. Joshua son of Levi’s vision of hell is 
also recorded. It is fuller in detail, but quite 
different in form. The description of the five 
compartments of hell as seen by the Hebrew 
prophet is identical with a vision printed by 


Dr. M. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1893, p. 603), with which the 
name of Isaiah is also associated. In the Reve- 
lation of Moses, a curious Hebrew apocalypse, 
published by Dr. Gaster (7did. 572), the same 
details, with many others, are given. In 
fact, it has been said with absolute accuracy 
by Dr. Gaster that in these Hebrew visions 
of hell and paradise we have the source of 
the Aevelations issued in the name of Paul, 
Ezra, Abraham, Isaiah, the Virgin Mary, 
Macarius, “and the host of others, down to 
Dante and St. Patrick.” 

Returning to the legend of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah, its most characteristic feature is 
that the instrument employed by the execu- 
tioners is a saw made of wood. This weapon 
is not mentioned by Tabari, whose Chronicle 
is a repertory of Oriental tradition.* Here 
we are told that, when Isaiah reproved Joakim 
the king, he was obliged to fly from the 
Israelites, who sought to kill him. A tree 
opened at God’s command to receive him, 
but Iblis, the Evil One, caught hold of the 
prophet’s cloak so that a portion of it could 
be seen when the tree had closed. Thereupon 
Manasseh caused tree and prophet to be 
sawn asunder with a saw. 

There is a Persian legend that King Jem- 
shed was put to death in this manner ; and 
in the Zend Avesta Yima Khasaéta is said to 
have been sawn in two by the serpent with 
three heads. But in these legends there is 
no mention of a wooden saw, and the genesis 
of that remarkable instrument remains un- 
explained, unless we regard it as a mistrans- 
lation in which “wooden saw” has been 
substituted for “ wood saw.” 

Bar Hebrzeus has a curious sequel to the 
narrative of the martyrdom of Isaiah. This 
is as follows : 

“Tt is found written in a certain Hebrew 
book that at the time when the prophet 
Isaiah was sawn asunder with a saw, a certain 
traveller tarried the night with another man. 
And the traveller began to speak to the 
master of the house: ‘ Do not imagine that 
God will be unmindful of the murderers of 
the prophet, for He will reward them in this 
world.” And the master of the house said 
to him: ‘I was one of those who held the 


* Chronique de Tabari, trad. par Zotenberg (Paris: 
1881, t. i., p. 490). 
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saw. And it came to pass that whilst they 
were conversing the flame of the lamp flickered 
and sputtered, and the master of the house 
straightway put his hand out to make it burn 
properly. And the flame caught hold of his 
fingers—now at that time they burned naphtha 
in their lamps—and as he at once put his 
mouth to spit on them, straightway the fire 
caught his beard and face, and although he 
went and threw himself into the water cistern, 
the whole of him was consumed.” 

This is Anecdote DCLXVIII. in the 
Laughable Stories, as translated by Dr. 
Wallis Budge (London, Luzac, 18y9). 

From whatever standpoint it is viewed, 
the tradition of Isaiah’s martyrdom is note- 


worthy. 


Pagan Opths and Christian 
Figures. 


By W. HEnry JEwITT. 
ee 
II. THE MOON AND THE MAY-GODDESS. 


ITH the solar cultus, as_ before 
mentioned, was also associated, 
not unnaturally, that of the moon 
—the beautiful pale lady, Isis, 

Ishtar, Astarte, Aphrodite, Holda — who 

moves through the heavenly abyss at night, 

the fair goddess who visited Endymion upon 








THE MOON, FROM A CARTHAGINIAN TABLET. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


the wooded heights of Latmos, and Anchises 
upon Ida.* She is said to have been the 


* The moon, however, was not always of the 
feminine gender. The Accadian god Aku, the Sin 
of the Assyrians, was the moon, and the sun was 
a goddess. Ishtar was originally not the moon, but 
the evening star. ‘‘Among the Mbocobis of 
South America the moon is the man, and the sun 


chief deity of the pastoral tribes, enabling 
them, with her silvery beams, to move from 
place to place in the cool of the night ; while 
the sun, whose scorching rays rendered 
travelling by day intolerable, was the god 
of the agriculturist, whose fields he favoured. 
Even among ourselves a certain homage has 
never ceased, and what Job regarded as a 
denial of God is still practised. To take off 
the hat to the new moon is not an unheard- 
of thing (and that not only among the vulgar), 
and in the Highlands of Scotland the women 
make a courtesy to it. It was a century ago 
(perhaps still is) the custom in many parts of 
Great Britain for unmarried women to pray 
to the orb of night for a solution of that 





THE MOON, FROM ‘‘CRUCIFIXION’’ OF ALBERT DURER. 


most momentous question in a woman’s life 
—the personality of a future partner. In 
Scotland we are told, as soon as you see the 
first new moon of the New Year, go to a 
place where you can set your feet upon a 
stone naturally fixed in the earth, and lean 
your back against a tree, and in that posture 
hail or address the moon in these words : 
O new moon, I hail thee! 
And gif I’m e’er to marry man, 
Or man to marry me, 
His face turn’d this way fast’s ye can 
Let me my true love see 
This blessed night. 





his wife, and the story is told how she once fell 
down, and an Indian put her up again ; but she fell 
a second time, and set the forest blazing in a deluge 
of fire” (Tylor, Primitive Culture). 
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In Yorkshire the custom is to Amee/ upon 
a “ground-fast”’ stone, and, looking at the 
moon through a silk handkerchief, to say : 

New moon, new moon, I hail thee; 
New moon, new moon, be kind to me. 
If I marry man, or man marry me, 
Show me how many moons it will be. 

In Lancashire the rhyme desires to know 
the complexion of the future spouse ; and in 
other parts of England the young lady must 
get astride of a stile or gate, and, gazing at 
the shining orb, utter the words : 

All hail to the moon, all hail to thee! 
I prithee, good moon, declare to me 
This night who my husband shall be. 

The moon here mentioned is “the next 
after New Year’s Day, though some there be 
so ignorant as to say that any other new 
moon is equally as good.” To the harvest 
moon, after numerous ceremonies, “on 
getting into bed cross your hands and say : 

Luna, every woman’s friend, 

To me thy goodness condescend ; 
Let me this night in visions see 
Emblems of my destiny. 

The same first new moon is otherwise 
efficacious. On the first sight of it you 
should turn your money in your pocket and 
wish, and the wish will be granted; the 
money should, however, be silver, and you 
must be careful not to view her the first time 
through glass: to see the new moon first 
through glass is very unlucky. “To see the 
new moon first time after the change on the 
right hand or directly before you betokens 
the utmost good fortune that month, as to 
have her on the left hand or behind you, so 
that turning your head back you happen to 
see her, foreshows the worst; as also they 
say to be without gold in your pocket at that 
time is of very bad consequence.” It might 
be added that this latter ‘‘is of very bad 
consequence” at any time. 

“Tt is a fine moon, God bless her !” was 
a common exclamation in many parts of 
England on her first appearance, and the 
Irish peasant on such occasions knelt down, 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and then in a 
loud voice said: ‘‘ May thou leave us as safe 
as thou hast found us. ” 

There are many other superstitious beliefs 
in connection with the moon. It was thought 
best to kill hogs when the moon was increas- 


ing, and the bacon would be the better for 
boiling. 
Sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon, 


says an old rhyme, and we are told: ‘ Peas 
and beans sown during the increase do run 
more to hawm and straw, and during ye 
declension more to cod, according to the 
common consent of countrymen ” ;* and in 
another old rhyme : 

When the moon is at the full, 

Mushrooms you may freely pull ; 


But when the moon is on the wane, 
Wait ere you think to pluck again. 


So again: “Shear sheep at the moon’s 
increase ; fell hand timber from the full to 
the change. Fell frith, copice and fuel at 
the first quarter.” These were actually in 
an almanack in the memory of Dr. Johnson. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, the moon in 
the increase, full growth, and in the wane, 
are the emblems of rising, flourishing, and 
declining fortune. At the last period of her 
revolution they carefully avoid to engage in 
any business of importance, but the first and 
middle they seize with avidity, presaging the 
most auspicious issue to their undertakings. 
In Angus it is believed that if a child be 
put from the breast during the waning of the 
moon it will decay all the time the moon 
continues to wane ; and in Orkney they do 
not marry but in the waxing of the moon. 

She seems to further retain the attributes 
of the mother-goddess, and has been believed 
in the popular mind down to modern times 
(as in the rhymes quoted above) to be con- 
nected with fertility; for not only do old 
writers tell us that “the moone is the ladye 
of moysture,” and advise us “to sow seeds, 
graft, and plant, she being in Taurus, Virgo, 
or Capricorn, and to sow all kinds of corn, 
she being in Cancer,” but Henry Kirke 
White, in the beginning of our own century, 
thus apostrophizes the harvest moon : 

Moon of Harvest, herald mild 

Of Plenty, rustic labour’s child, 

Hail, oh hail! I greet thy beam, 

As soft it trembles o'er the stream, 

And gilds the straw-thatched hamlet wide - 
Where innocence and peace reside: 


’Tis thou that glad’st with joy the rustic throng, 
Promptest the tripping dance, the exhilarating song. 





* Tusser Redivivus, London, 1744 
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One of the writers above mentioned* tells 
us also to “graft in March at the moone’s 
increase, she being in Capricorne,” and gives 
a medical treatment running through all the 
signs of the zodiac. Another old prescrip- 
tion, could we trust it, might be recom- 
mended for wide adoption: “‘ If a man gather 
vervaine the first day of the new moon before 
sunrising, and drinke the juice thereof, it 
will make him avoid lust for seven years.” 
There are many other allusions to the lunar 
orb in folk-medicine.t 

Of the moon, as such, we find no use 
made in modern devotional literature ; there 
is no room for her. She is, however, said to 
survive in the legend of St. Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins (the Stars). This 
saint is identified by Mr. Baring-Gould with 
the German goddess Holda, the Moon 
(known in Swabia and Thuringia as “ Horsel ” 
or ‘‘ Ursel’’), who in “ Teutonic mythology is 
a gentle lady with a sad smile on her counte- 
nance, ever accompanied by the souls of 
maidens and children which are under her 
care. She sits in a mountain of crystal, 
surrounded by her bright-eyed maidens, and 
comes forth to scatter on earth the winter 
snow,t or to revive the spring earth, or bless 
the fruits of autumn.” 

The same author tells us, on the authority 
of Tacitus, that the Suevi worshipped Isis 
(most probably, as he says, Horsel, or Holda) 

with the symbol of a ship—a ship laden with 
the first fruits of spring being dedicated at 
Rome to Isis on March 5. And he goes on 


* Husbandman’s Practice or Prognostication for 
Ever. London, 1664. 

+ Thus, consumptive patients were passed three 
times “‘ through a circular wreath of woodbine, cut 
during the increase of the March moon, and let 
down over the body from head to foot.’’ The 
clubmoss is in Cornwall considered good for 
diseases of the eye if cut with certain formule 
‘on the third day of the moon, when the thin 
crescent is seen for the first time.’’ And there 
is a belief current in Swabia that he ‘‘ who on 
Friday of the full moon pulls up the amaranth by 
the root, and, folding it in a white cloth, wears it 
against his naked breast, will be made bullet- 


proof.’’ 
t In the Finnish epic, the Kalevala, the moon 
said: ‘‘ I have sorrows enough of my own... . I 


am born to wander companionless in the night, to 
shine in the season of frost, to watch through the 
— winter, to fade when summer comes as 

ing.”’ 


to say that on two occasions he has himself 
“seen ships dragged through the streets at 
Mannheim on the Rhine,” that like pro- 
cessions have been prohibited elsewhere, and 
that a festival is celebrated at Brussels “in 


HEAD OF ISIS. TERRA-COTTA, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
which a ship is drawn through the town by 
horses, with an image of the Blessed Virgin 
upon it, in commemoration (so it is said) of 
a miraculous image of our Lady which came 
in a boat from Antwerp to Brussels.” Again, 
in his Léves of the Saints (St. Martha, July 29), 
is the following (which may probably account 
for some of the figures here given standing 
on a crescent, the Blessed Virgin having 
taken the place of an older goddess): 
“Martis or Brito-Martis (the Sweet Virgin, 
as the name signified in Cretan) was a 
goddess of the Phcenicians, and her worship 
spread wherever the Phoenicians formed 
settlements,” as, for instance, Spain and the 
South of France. ‘‘ She was identical with 
Abergatis, Derceto, Aphrodite, and Semi- 
ramis.” The Sweet Virgin Martis “was 
the patroness of sailors and fishermen, and 
represented in a boat. This arose from her 
being a moon goddess, who sailed in her 
silver vessel over the blue-ocean of the 
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heavenly vault.” So Hood addresses the 
moon as the Mountain Queen : 


Mother of light ! how fairly dost thou go 

Over those hoary crests, divinely led! 

Art thou that huntress of the silver bow, 

Fabled of old? or, rather, dost thou tread 
Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below, 
Like the wild chamois on her Alpine snow, 
Where hunter never climbed secure from dread ? 


And then, more Brito-Martis- or Ursula-like 
(St. Ursula, it must be remembered, came 
with her attendant virgins in a galley to 
Cologne, where they suffered martyrdom) : 


What art thou like? Sometimes I see thee ride 

A far-bound galley on its perilous way, 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silver spray ; 
Sometimes behold thee glide, 

Clustered by all thy family of stars, 

Like a lone widow through the welkin wide. 





ISIS, FROM L’HISTORIE DU CIEL. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


This myth of the moon goddess enthroned 

on the snow-clad heights seems to have been 

: borrowed in a modern religious poem, “Our 
’ Lady of the Snows ”: 


The world is very foul and dark, 

And sin has marred its outline fair; 
But we are taught to look above 

And see another image there. 





And I will raise my eyes above— 
Above a world of sin and woe, 

Where sinless, griefless, near her Son, 
Sits Mary on her throne of snow. 


* * * * * 


And oft that throne, so near our Lord's, 
To earth some of its radiance lends, 

And Christians learn from her to shun 
The path impure that hellward tends ; 

For they have learnt to look above, 
Above all prizes here below, 

To where, crowned with a starry crown, 
Sits Mary on her throne of snow.* 





FIGURE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, FROM A GERMAN 
CLOCK. BRITISH MUSEUM. 


So the idea of Aphrodite, the foam-begotten 
moon, is perpetuated in two of Faber’s hymns 
to the Blessed Virgin : 


O balmy and bright as a moonlit night 
Is the love of our Blessed Mother ; 

It lies like a beam 

Over life’s cold stream, 
And life knows not such another.+ 


* Lyrics of Light and Life. 

{+ Father Faber would seem, from the evidence 
of his hymns, to have made considerable study of 
Moore’s Irish melodies : perhaps he may have had 
in his mind the following lines of the bard of 
Erin: 








Thus, Mary, be but thou my own ; 
While brighter eyes unheeded play, 
I’ll love those moonlight looks alone, 
That bless my home and guide my way. 
* * * * * 
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And again : 
The moon is in the heavens above, 
And its light lies on the stormy sea ; 
So shines the star of Mary’s love 
O’er this stormy scene of misery. 











THE ASSUMPTION, FROM MS. IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY, ENGRAVED IN CALENDAR OF THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. PARKER, I85I.* 


And in a hymn for the Assumption, again, 
it is the moon which is used for a simile : 


Sing, sing, ye angel bands, 
All beautiful and bright : 
For higher still and higher, 
Through fields of starry light, 
Your Virgin Queen ascends 
Like the sweet moon at night.+ 


(Zo be concluded.) 


I said (while 
The moon’s smile 
Played o'er a stream in dimpling bliss), 
The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this ; 
And thus, I thought, our fortunes run, 
For many a lover looks to thee, 
While, oh, I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me. 


The change from an earthly to a heavenly 
mistress is perfectly natural. 

* Of course, in these pictures of the Assumption 
allusion is made to the woman clothed with the 
sun and having the moon under her feet in the 
Apocalypse. 
t+ Hymns for the Year, 114. 





Scribes at JPlap. 


By GreorGeE NEILson, F.S.A.Scor. 


Sa) HE truant disposition of a desultory 
i} antiquary finds few happier exer- 
cises than to spell out and dawdle 
over the scribblings which the 
wayward pens of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
or sixteenth century were apt occasionally 
to make. To such apparently unrelated 
jottings are due a good many important 
historical or literary data. In a protocol 
book of a town clerk of Glasgow there was 
carefully engrossed a copy of the pseudo- 
letter of Lentulus describing the personal 
appearance of Christ. Into a collection of 
English and Scottish poetry, now in the 
Bodleian, the scribe thrust a memorandum 
about the birth of James IV., which by an 
odd chance was found in a somewhat similar 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh 
under conditions which gave rational grounds 
for inferring the identification of the scribe of 
the sole copy of the Aiugis Quair. Recently 
Scottish critics have waxed hot over a hand- 
ful of verses beginning “‘ Prent in ye Patience” 
engrossed very inconsequently in the middle 
of a grave copy of the enactments of the 
Scottish Parliament under James _ III. 
Oftenest such writings are not those of 
poets composing for immortality, but merely 
of scribes at play. Men, however, are born 
theorists, and consciously or not most of 
us read old manuscript rhymes with a 
decided desire to suppose them original 
performances. One of our tribe at any 
rate pleads guilty to imagining that in a 
MS. (U. 3, 3) of the Hunterian Library at 
Glasgow University he had caught a poet, 
one Richard Willoughby, at work; but of 
course, ‘Quod Rychard Wylloughbe” neither 
of necessity implies that Richard was the 
scribe, nor that he was the poet whose 
sentiments of proverbial philosophy are cer- 
tainly worthy of comparison with the ripe 
wisdom of our own too much depreciated 
though sententious Martin Tupper. The 
scribal bard’s words of worldly counsel were 
mostly in couplets : 

Yt is folly to byend a begare yffe it be wyelle 


soyght 
Whanne it is provyd that he have ryghtt noght. 
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Yt ys ffolly a man a thyng to begynne 

Wyche to performme his wyttes be butt theynne. 

Bettyr it ys a lye be made by Resone 

Than throgth be spokenne owtt off seyssone 
Quod Wyllughby. 


O my hert quod compleynyng qwich is fulle hevy 
[This piece evidently left unfinished.] 


A welde best a man may meyke 
A womanis answere is never for to seyke 
Quod Rycharde Wylloughbe. 


A lordis purposs and a ladyss thoghtte 
In a yer schouyth fulle offtt. 


[Schouyth—shoveth (?); ‘‘shove’’ perhaps used 
in sense of ‘‘ change.’’] 


He that of wast takys no hede 
He schalle wante when he hasse nede. 


{Here is interjected a playful dialogue in 
later handwritings far from legible : 
Cosen Adderton (?) is a gent Stoaick (?) 
[Willlie you are a knave.] 
Labur in youthe quylst helthe wyll last 
To rest in age qwen strengh is past. 
Man on the molde have this in mynde 
that thowe seych here yat salle thou fynd 


wemen ben laches and childeryn on-kynd 
Sectours cum aftur and tak qwat they fynde. 


[Laches (French, /dche), wretches ; sectours, execu- 
tors. ] 


A man wythe owtt mercy mercy schalle mys 
He schalle have mercy that mercy-fulle is. 


The MS. at the end of which these frag- 
ments appear in quite a different hand from 
the main text, is a Brut of Engelond, closing 
with the surrender of Rouen to Henry V. in 
1419, and probably assignable to the first 
half of the fifteenth century. At the end 
of the text there is a sort of colophon : 


Ihesu mercy quod Zowche 
Deo gracias 

Be meke and jentylle 

And have alle at thy wylle 
Quod Zowche. 


Probably it was this Zouche who wrote the 
fragments on the next page: 


O penfull harte that lyes in trowbulle 
And in tene luk up merely for soin hit schall 


[This fragment obviously incomplete.] 


Now good swet hart and my nane good mestrys 
I don recumend me to yowr pety 

Besecheyng yow with alle my gentilnes 

Zet at youre pleysure to thynke upon me 

What payn y suffir be gret extremytte 


And to pardon me off my blynd wrytyng 
For with wofull harte was myn endytyng. 


This is followed by a curious Latin invoca- 
tion of the sign of the cross (Signum Sancte 
Crucis), twelve prayers each preceded by a 
es, very interesting but rather long and in- 
congruous for insertion here. On the oppo- 
site leaf, in a different hand, begins the 
above quoted series of couplets to which 
Willoughby’s name is appended. Perhaps 
some brother antiquary may tell us some- 
thing of Zouche or—more interesting of the 
two—of Willoughby, whose sentiments are 
on beggars sensible, on lies casuistical, on 
women sarcastic, and on mercy as strictly 
conformable to Scripture as is the tag on 
meekness which commended itself to the soul 
of Master Zouche. 





Antiquatian Mews. 


[| We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading. ] 


THE Manchu Library, taken by the Russians from 
Mukden by way of reprisal for the destruction of 
the library of the Russian Orthodox Mission in 
Peking during the recent siege, has reached St. 
Petersburg in two railway waggons. Scholars, 
says the Literary World, are curious to leafn the 
nature and value of the contents, and some hopes 
of classical MSS. of great antiquity are enter- 
tained. 
oa; a 2s 
An old handbill recently exhibited in a shop in 
the Haymarket, and dated May 15, 1815, read as 
follows: ‘‘Annual Announcement. — On Whit- 
Monday, at Mr. Richard Ledger’s, Thurnam, viz. : 
A running match, on a new plan, called catch-cap. 
A gingling-match. A pig to be bowled for. A pair 
of boots to be raffled for. Jumping in sacks. Boys 
to eat treacle rolls. Apples to be eaten out of a pail 
of water. Asses to run,and otheramusements. A 
good ordinary on table at 2 o’clock. The evening 
to conclude with adance.’’ What wasa ‘‘ gingling- 
match ’’ ? 
aay 


The Globe has been publishing a series of articles 
on the excavations which are being carried on in 
the Church of Santa Maria Antiqua in the Roman 
Forum. This sixth-century church, which has 
made use of the court, peristyle, and the three 
chambers of an official residence attached by the 
Emperor Hadrian to the Imperial Palace, is in 
many ways unique. The main fact, perhaps, for 
ecclesiologists is that the other Basilica churches 
of Rome with which tourists are familiar have 
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undergone so much modification during later ages 
that the ‘‘ Liturgical '’ divisions of the church by 
means of screen walls are not to be found correctly 
in any example save in the now excavated S. Maria. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAA 
SALE. 


Messrs. PuTTICK AND Simpson concluded yesterday 
a two days’ sale of books, among which were a 
long series of rare Americana, early printed foreign 
books, and illustrated French books of the eighteenth 
century. The sale realized about £1,200, and in- 
cluded the following: R. Hakluyt, The Principal 
Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques, etc., 1598-1600, a 
fine copy, with the original voyage to Cadiz, £15 
(Quaritch); R. Hamor, A True Discourse of the 
Present State of Virginia, 1615, £30 (Sabin) ; The 
Discoveries of John Lederer in three several marches 
from Virginia to the West of Carolina, etc. , collected 
and translated out of the Latin by Sir William 
Talbot, 1672, a fine copy of this very rare tract, 
£55 (Tinkler); Increase Mather, A Brief History 
of the War with the Indians in New England, 
1676, with the preliminary leaf, ‘‘ The Wars of New 
England,’’ which is usually wanting, £19 (Sabin) ; 
a manuscript on ninety pages folio, entitled State 
of Your Majesties Plantations on the Continent of 
America, with numerous very interesting details, 
so far as is known unpublished, £21—this MS. was 
formerly in the library of John, third Earl of Bute; 
J. P. Bergomensis, De Plurimis claris sceletis (sic) 
que Mulieribus, etc., 1497, £26 (Tinkler)—this copy 
realized £20 10s. in the Crawford sale of 1891; a 
fifteenth-century MS. Book of Hours, with numerous 
ornamental borders, initial letters, and capitals, 
illuminated in gold and colours, and with ten full- 
page miniatures, {20 5s. (Tinkler); and a fine 
example of Wynkyn de Worde’s press, Roberti 
Wakefeldi . . . syntagma de hebreorum codicu in- 
corruptione, etc., sine nota, but printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, probably about the year 1530, and 
interesting from the fact that it is the first English 
book in which Oriental characters are printed, £62 
(Ellis)—the sale catalogue states that only three 
other copies of this book are known, but there are 
two in the British Museum, one in the Bodleian, 
one at Lambeth, and one, according to Mr. C, E. 
Sayle’s recent catalogue fare i., No. 248), in the 
University Library at Cambridge.—Times, March 30. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL ARCH#OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — General 
meeting, March 6, Sir Henry H. Howorth, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The president submitted to the 
meeting an address of condolence to His Majesty 
the King on the death of the late Queen, and of 
congratulations on His Majesty’s accession to the 
throne, which was approved.—Mr. C. E. Keyser, 
F.S.A., described, with the aid of lantern-slides, 
about 160 examples of sculptured tympana of the 
Norman doorways of our English churches, There 
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were also exhibited nearly 200 bromide enlarge- 
ments arranged on the walls and screens round 
the room. The chief subjects represented were 
the following: Architectural ornament; crosses of 
various forms, either singly or in groups; trees or 
foliage, sometimes with animals; the Tree of Life 
(typifying the Cross), alone or flanked by animals; 
the Agnus Dei, alone or worshipped by animals ; 
Sagittarius and Leo; St. Michael and the Dragon; 
St. George at Antioch; the Legend of St. Margaret ; 
Christ with SS. Peter and Paul; the Majesty, with 
evangelistic symbols ; the Majesty borne by angels, 
typifying the Ascension ; the entry into Jerusalem. 

April 3.—Judge Baylis, K.C., in the chair.— 
Mr. O. M. Dalton read a paper on the fondi d’oro 
or gilded glasses of the Catacombs. He gave a 
brief summary of the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject, classifying existing specimens 
according to their subjects and presumable dates. 
It was probable that these glasses first became 
common in the third century, and that they con- 
tinued to be made until an advanced period of the 
fifth, or even later. The process by which they 
were produced had an important influence in 
suggesting the use of glass mosaic, the cubes of 
which were made in a similar manner, with a pro- 
tecting layer or film of glass over their surfaces. 
The idea of glass vessels ornamented with etched 
designs in gold leaf between two layers probably 
originated in Egypt, but at what date was not 
certain. An allusion of Athenzus to tdduva didxpvea, 
belonging to Ptolemy Philadelphus, seemed to refer 
to something of the kind; but the first certain 
evidence was supplied by specimens, dating from 
about the beginning of the Roman Empire, found 
in Egypt, Cyprus, and Canosa (Canusium). The 
process was said to have been continued in the 
Eastern Empire, and in the West was alluded to 
by the early medizval writers Heraclius and 
Theophilus. Panels for caskets and triptychs of 
the same workmanship were executed by Cennino 
Cennini, of Padua, at the close of the fourteenth 
century. After the revival of interest in the 
Catacombs in the sixteenth century various efforts 
were made to reproduce the ancient processes, and 
these continued with varying degrees of success 
down to our own time, when Salviati had produced 
examples in something approaching the old style. 
By the kind permission of the Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, several pieces of 
Italian work of the fourteenth century were shown, 
and a fine modern Venetian reproduction was kindly 
lent for exhibition by Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A.— 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on the 
‘* Gilbertine Priory of Watton, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire,’’ exhibiting a coloured and dated plan 
of all the remains of buildings as yet found on the 
site. The Gilbertine Order is one of special interest 
for two reasons—that it was the only monastic Order 
of English origin, and that its houses were normally 
dual, having both nuns and canons. In some of 
the twenty-six houses of the Order the dual principle 
seems to have lapsed, but at any rate it remained in 
force in nine houses at the suppression. Watton 
was one of these, and the largest of the Order. The 
site of the Priory is free from buildings, and the 
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excavations have therefore resulted in the discovery 
of almost the entire plan of the house, with the 
exception of the infirmaries, of which nothing is as 
yet known. The nuns were the more important 
element in a Gilbertine house, and accordingly the 
buildings devoted to their use at Watton are the 
more extensive. They consist of a church, cloister- 
parlour, chapter-house, warming-house with dorter 
over, frater, kitchen, and a western range, including 
a guest house. The church was a building 206 feet 
long, with presbytery, central tower, north transept 
with chapels, and nave, for the use of the nuns; 
and a large south aisle with south transept and 
chapels cut off from the rest of the church by asolid 
wall, which belonged to the canons. In the dividing 
wall was a turn through which the nuns might 
receive the Communion and the pax, so arranged 
that a view of either portion of the church from the 
other was impossible. The canons’ buildings are 
to the east of the nuns’ court, and are joined to 
it by a long corridor in which was probably the 
window-house where the nuns communicated with 
the officers who managed the affairs of the house, 
through a window arranged like the turn in the 
church. This second group of buildings consists 
of a cloister with the usual offices and a church on 
the south side. Remains of a very fine fourteenth- 
century lavatory exist in the north walk of the 
cloister. The fifteenth-century priors’ house, west 
of the church, remains for the most part complete, 
and is still inhabited. The buildings date from 
1170—the larger church being of this date, with 
fragments of a somewhat earlier building destroyed 
in the fire of 1167—down to 1500, the canons’ build- 
ings being chiefly of about 1320 and the nuns’ 
eastern and northern range of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Chalk was largely used in the construction, 
and consequently the ruins have been much de- 
stroyed by lime-burners. There are many traces 
about the site of the moats and earthworks pre- 
scribed by the Gilbertine statutes for the better 
seclusion of the members of the house.—Miss Rose 
Graham contributed some remarks on the history 
of Watton Priory from documentary evidence col- 
lected by herself. In 1330 the house was heavily 
in debt, the prior owing £100 to the Archbishop of 
York. This debt was probably for the building of 
the canons’ cloister. Conversi seem to have ceased 
at an early date, all outside work being done by 
paid servants at the end of the thirteenth century. 
The house suffered considerably in the early 
fourteenth century from robberies, partly by the 
De Moleys, who seem to have had a quarrel with 
the Priory, and partly through the royal purveyors 
of Edward II. on his expedition to Scotland. But 
in spite of this the general state was prosperous, 
and in 1326 no less than fifty-three nuns took the 
veil. The statute as to the kitchen, providing that 
all should be served from one kitchen only, was 
certainly evaded in the fourteenth century, if not 
earlier, despite papal bulls to the contrary effect. 
In the very last years of its existence the Priory 
was drawn, much against its will, into assisting the 
rebels of the Pilgrimage of Grace, through the 
efforts of Holgate, who held the house in com- 
mendam, and seems to have stolen and squandered 


their resources shamelessly.—Mr. Emanuel Green 
also took part in the discussion. 
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BriTISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—-March 6. 
—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., presiding.—The 
following exhibits were submitted: Some pewter 
plates of about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
having an unusual pattern, and bearing the maker's 
marks (Spachman’s) uponthem. The coat-of-arms 
resembles that of Castile, and probably represents 
the institution or company to which the plates 
belonged.—Mr. T. S. Bush exhibited a photograph 
of a curious circular wooden money chest, or box, 
now belonging to St. Peter’s Church, Bristol. The 
box is 6} inches in diameter outside, and 5 inches 
inside, and is 62 inches high to the top of the cover, 
which is raised, or pie-shaped. The box is bound 
with iron hinges at the back, and has a strap over 
the cover, with a top plate and ring; the strap is 
hinged at the front, and carried down to the bottom 
band, forming a hasp over the lock plate, which 
has three keyholes, one on each side of the strap, 
or hasp, and one at the bottom, smaller than the 
other two. There is noslit in the top for dropping 
in coins, and the box was most probably used for 
keeping money previously collected, the three 
locks being for the incumbent and the two church- 
wardens, and the box could not be opened except 
in the presence of all three. It is said by some 
people that this curious relic belonged to the mint 
at Bristol, which adjoined the church, and existed 
from 1643 to 1698. The box, however, would seem 
to belong to the second half of the sixteenth century. 
—A paper was read by the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, M.A., upon ‘‘ A Ramble Round Thetford,’’ 
illustrated by a fine series of drawings of the ‘‘ Old 
Halls and Manor Houses of Norfolk,’’ by the late 
Mr. E. P, Willin. 

March 20.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the 
chair.—Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, read some 
notes of a discovery made at Lancaster, on the 
13th inst., communicated by Mr. T. Cann Hughes, 
F.S.A. The discovery consists of two urns, prob- 
ably Saxon; the larger of the two was in a 
fragmentary condition, but the smaller one is 
intact ; they are both of imperfectly dried clay, of 
a reddish colour, and bear handmarkings. No 
ashes or coins were found. The urn and the 
fragments have been deposited in the museum in 
the Storey Institute, together with a tracing show- 
ing the exact spot where they were found. The 
locality, at the junction of Alfred and De Vitré 
Streets, is quite a new one, not at all in the centre 
of the town, but not far from a former site of a 
monastic establishment. The find is not otherwise 
important. With reference to the recent quin- 
centenary of the poet Chaucer, the Rev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma, M.A., read an interesting paper 
upon ‘‘ Chaucer as Illustrating English Medieval 
Life.” He said there were three great lights illus- 
trating medieval English life—Wycliffe, Chaucer, 
and Piers Ploughman. The first named takes the 
clerical roaage as a sort of English Savonarola, 
denouncing the vice, dissipation, and coarseness of 
the upper classes in Church and State in the days 
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of Richard II., and suggesting the reforms which 
in his opinion were necessary. Chaucer takes the 
more congenial lay view of a satirist and poet. 
Piers Ploughman raises a jeremiad against 
medizval defects and shortcomings, but in charac- 
teristic allegorical mode, so fashionable in his time. 
There are many points in which the personality of 
Chaucer resembles that of Dickens. Both are 
humourists, both have a hearty hatred of humbug 
and hypocrisy, both stoop to depict the poor and 
the ignorant, and both have vast powers of de- 
scription. In Chaucer we have both the light and 
shadow of medieval England, we see tournaments 
in baronial halls and the rough middle-class 
burgher, the artizan in his rude, humble home, 
and the peasant emerging from barbarism. The 
people of England have not really changed much 
since Chaucer’s day; many of us must often have 
met amongst our private friends a majority of the 
personages in the Canterbury Tales. The author 
considered that a historic lesson was to be learnt 
from that fact, that although costumes, habits and 
fashions might differ, the John Bull of the end 
of the fourteenth century was very like his de- 
scendant of the nineteenth. He wished that that 
lesson could be more enforced in history lessons at 
our schools; for children are often taught to look on 
the Englishman of medizval times as a being quite 
strange and foreign to the people they meet with at 
home or in the streets, An interesting discussion 
followed the paper, in which Major Frere, Mr. 
Kershaw, Mr. Compton, Mr. Patrick, and the 
Chairman, took part. 

April 3.—-Dr. Winstone in the chair.—Mrs. 
Collier exhibited an ancient religious picture of 
Byzantine art, painted on panel, and enclosed in 
an ornamental silver frame about 6 inches square 
with a curious filling of silver embroidery conceal- 
ing the picture, except the heads and hands of the 
figures. It was an ‘‘Icon,”’ and was brought from 
Moscow. She also exhibited a small ‘ Shrine ’’ 
of bronze, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, presenting 
the singular feature of one foot of the Crucified 
being much larger than the other foot. This also 
came from Moscow.—Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, 
read a lengthy paper by Miss Russell upon ‘‘ The 
Structure and probable History of some rude 
Stone Forts in Scotland,’’ the forts more par- 
ticularly dealt with being those of Craig Phadriae, 
near Inverness, and Castle Finlay between Inver- 
ness and Nairn. Craig Phadriae is a fort of loose 
stones, bearing no visible traces of vitrification, 
although it is probable that a real vitrified wall 
exists beneath the stones, forming a backbone or 
core to keep the larger rampart of loose stones in 
place. Castle Finlay is a much smailer fort, 
standing on a bridle-path through which is locally 
said to be the old road to Perth. There is a strong 
probability that Craig Phadriae is really the castle 
on Loch Ness where St. Columba visited the King 
of the Picts. 


ad) ad) 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—March 11. 
—Sir Thomas G. Carmichael in the chair.—In the 
first paper, by Dr. D. Christison, secretary, the 
results of the excavation of the Roman camps, or 





stations, at Lyne, in Peeblesshire, undertaken by 
the Society last season, were described and illus- 
trated by lantern views.—In the second paper Mr. 
F. R. Coles, assistant keeper of the Museum, gave 
an account of the Stone Circles in the Inverurie 
district of Aberdeenshire, with measured plans and 
drawings, obtained under the Gunning Fellowship. 
Among the more important of these were the circle 
of six stones at Tuack, in the area of which the late 
Mr. C. E. Dalrymple found no fewer than eight 
interments after cremation, with remains of cinerary 
urns and one small fragment of bronze; the circle 
at Castle Fraser, consisting of eleven stones, of 
which seven are still upright, which also yielded 
evidence of burnt interments; the circle at White- 
hill, Monymusk, originally of thirteen stones, nine 
of which are now prostrate, and a recumbent stone 
of about seven tons in weight; the circle at Old 
Keig, the recumbent stone of which measures about 
18 feet in length, and about 44 feet in breadth and 
thickness, and must weigh about thirty-four tons; 
the circle at Cothiemuir, of eight stones, with a 
recumbent stone of about twenty tons, which is 
still visited on certain days in autumn, though the 
reason of its attraction has been forgotten; the 
circle of Fullerton, which yielded an unburnt inter- 
ment in the centre when examined by Mr. Dal- 
rymple, with burnt interments in the space around 
it; the circle at Broomend of Crichie, of six stones 
round the circumference and one in the centre, in 
the area of which were found many burials after 
cremation, and an unburnt burial in the centre, 
when examined by Mr. Dalrymple, an ornamented 
stone hammer and a cinerary urn from it being 
now preserved in the Museum; the circle at Anqu- 
horthies, Manar, of twelve stones, the recumbent 
stone of which is 12 feet in length and weighs over 
eight tons; and the circle of Balquhain, Chapel of 
Garioch, of seven stones, the recumbent stone being 
over 12 feet in length, and weighing about ten tons, 
and a peculiar feature being the presence of a 
magnificent obelisk-shaped pillar-stone of white 
quartz. The present year’s survey had thus re- 
sulted in the determination of six distinct varieties 
of stone circles, besides supplying measured plans 
and careful drawings of twenty examples.—In the 
third paper Mr. A. J. S. Brook described a bracket 
clock (civca 1670), said to have belonged to Arch- 
bishop Sharp, and another timepiece presented to 
the University of St. Andrews by the Archbishop. 
os 23 

GLasGow ARCHZOLOGICAL SociETy.—-March 21.— 
Principal Story presiding. Professor Cooper read 
a paper on ‘“‘ Greyfriars Church, Aberdeen,’’ which, 
in spite of energetic protests, was about to be 
demolished. It was one of the few remaining pre- 
Reformation churches in Scotland. The forces of 
Gath had won the victory, and all that could now 
be done was for societies like this to preserve some 
written and pictorial records of an edifice which, 
alike on architectural and historical grounds, de- 
served a better fate. Greyfriars Church of Aberdeen 
was one of the convents of the Observantine Branch 
of the Franciscan Order, which was introduced into 
Scotland by James I. early in the fifteenth century. 

The Aberdeen House was the third of their houses 
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in Scotland, the two earlier being Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews. The present church was the second 
church designed by a very eminent Aberdeen archi- 
tect, Alexander Galloway of Kinkell, and was built 
at the expense of Bishop Gavin Dunbar, who sat as 
Bishop of Aberdeen from 1518 to 1537. It wasa 
singularly fine specimen of late Gothic, and was 
important in the study of Scottish architecture as 
the signed work of a Scotch architect of that date. 
It was a proof that Gothic architecture of that 
period in Scotland had still great capacities. He 
went on to speak of the history of the church after 
the Reformation, when it was the scene of the 
preaching of the great royalist theologian William 
Forbes, afterwards first Bishop of Aberdeen. The 
Covenanting General Assembly which deposed the 
Aberdeen royalist doctors met within its walls 
—Dickson, Henderson, Cant, and Ramsay. Pro- 
fessor Cooper exhibited an exceedingly fine series 
of measured drawings by Mr. A. R. Mackenzie, 
architect in Aberdeen, as well as a water-colour 
drawing by Mr. Murray, Aberdeen. 


Sussex Recorp Society.—The first annual meet- 
ing was held at the Town Hall, Lewes. Mr. Percy 
S. Godman was in the chair. The first business 
transacted was the adoption of rules. These specify 
that the object of the society is to transcribe and 
publish documents relating to the county; and that 
the affairs of the society are to be managed by a 
Council consisting of the president, vice-presidents, 
secretary, literary director and treasurer, and twelve 
members, all of whom are to: be elected at the 
annual general meeting. The subscription is to 
be one guinea, payable on election, and afterwards 
on January 1 in each year, and it will entitle a 
member to all publications issued during the year. 
No volume, however, will be sent to a subscriber 
whose subscription is in arrear.—The chairman 
stated that the Duke of Norfolk had consented to 
become president, and the other officers were elected 
as under: Secretary, Mr. H. Michell Whitley ; 
literary director, Rev. W. Hudson; treasurer, 
Major Molineux; auditors, Mr. Latter Parsons, 
and Mr. J. Ellman Brown; Council: Colonel Attree, 
Mr. W. Powell Breach, Rev. Canon Cooper, Mr. 
C. Dawson, F.S.A., Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin, Mr. 
H. Freeland, Mr. P. S. Godman, Mr. W. Hamilton 
Hall, F.S.A., Rev. Chancellor Parish, Mr. W. C. 
Renshaw, K.C., Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., 
and Mr. L. H. Salzmann; clerk, Mr. C. G. Turner. 
—Rev. W. Hudson said it had been decided to 
publish a miscellaneous volume this year. He had 
got a rate-book of Pevensey, which he understood 
would be a good thing to publish, and he had also 
suggested that rural deaneries that would do so 
should make up returns of the contents of their 
parish chests. He had undertaken to do it for his 
rural deanery, and Canon Cooper would do it for 
the rural deanery in which he presided.—-The meet- 
ing then terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Godman for presiding. 


Of wo 
At the monthly meeting of the SUNDERLAND ANTI- 
guariAN Society, held April 1, the Rev. J. T. 
Middlemiss presiding, Mr. James Patterson read 


a paper on ‘‘Some Saxon Remains at Monkwear- 
mouth Church,"’ illustrated by half a dozen dia- 
grams of the particular stones under consideration. 
He took the usual view of what was left of Benedict 
Biscop’s original work, and then spoke of the two 
churches—St. Peter's and St. Mary’s. Of St. Mary’s 
Church and the monastery he stated that there 
were no traces left at all, although his view was 
doubted by some, who believed that the old build- 
ing on the south side of the church was possibly 
a portion of the old church of St. Mary’s, as in 
the seventeenth century tradition stated that the 
remains of St. Mary’s Church were used as a barn. 
This Mr. Patterson refuted altogether, because if 
there had been two churches built of stone, Bede 
would most certainly have spoken of them, instead 
of which he spoke of St. Peter’s Church and a 
stone church. Then he described the various stones 
which were preserved, particularly a special tomb- 
stone which was saved from destruction. It was 
unearthed in 1860 by the late Mr. Cooper Abbs, of 
Cleadon, and a small fragment of stone which was 
ascribed to the author of Lindisfarne Gospels, and 
he adduced other arguments to prove the likelihood 
of this being correct, and assumed that this might 
possibly be part of the stone erected to the memory 
of Benedict Biscop, the founder, not only of Monk- 
wearmouth Church, but of Sunderland itself. 


~ 2 2 
The third winter meeting of the East RIpING 
ANTIQUARIAN Society was held at Bridlington on 
March 25, the Rev. E. Maule Cole, F.G.S., pre- 
siding. The chairman read a paper on ‘‘ Norman 
Work in Wold Churches,’’ which we hope to print 
by-and-by in the Antiquary—The Rev. C. V. 
Collier, F.S.A., followed with a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Curious Papers Relating to Old Bridlington." 
Since the last meeting of the society at Bridljngton, 
when he read a paper on some old documents 
preserved in the Bayle Gate, he had, he said, 
looked over and transcribed a good many more 
similar MSS. dating from 1620 to 1670. In 1647 
he had found a receipt for 3s. for repairing the 
pillory, and one for 6s. 6d. for drink for the work- 
men in connection therewith. The constable’s 
accounts for 1668 and 1669 were very interesting. 
One and sixpence was paid for whipping four 
prisoners, and the Kilcote within the Bayle Gate 
was mentioned many times in the accounts. The 
expenses incurred by the constable were met by a 
tax levied upon the town, the sum total of which tax 
came toabout 9. Inthe churchwarden’s accounts 
occurred an item of 2s. 6d. for locks for the great 
chest lying inthe BayleGate. Amongst the papers 
he had found evidence that the town of Bridlington 
helped the Royalist cause, and collected a sum of 
£95 10s. In the constable’s accounts for 1643 
were items referring to the Civil War: board and 
lodgings, coals, candles, and drink for the Guards. 
There were also mentioned numbers of cases of 
relief being given to soldiers. From the accounts 
there also appeared to have been a great camp of 
soldiers at Falsgrave and Seamer. In the early 
part of 1646 numbers of soldiers appeared to have 
been billeted at private houses in Bridlington and 
at the Quay. In 1648 occurred the following item : 
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‘To two North countriemen plundered 4d,’’ and 
also several receipts for payments for tar for the 
beacons. The accounts of 1668 were remarkable 
for the great number of hues and cries which cost 
about 6d. ‘Given to an old man in great want, 
4a”; ‘Given to four Scotchmen who came from 
Rotterdam Prison, 4d"; ‘‘ Paid for a market bell, 
2d’’; and ‘‘Given to three men which were spent 
with fire, 1s’’; were also items occurring in the 
accounts of 1668. 


6~ «~ 


HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society.— The annual meeting was held in 
the County Council Chamber at Winchester on 
March 26, William W. Portal, Esq., M.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The annual business included a 
report of the meetings, nine in number, held during 
the year 1900. The report showed the full com- 
plement of 250 members, and the financial state- 
ment a balance of £42 in hand. Part 4, vol. iv., 
of the Transactions was reported by Rev. G. W. 
Minns, LL.B., hon. editor, to be in hand, and 
shortly to be distributed to members. The presi- 
dent in his address expressed the earnest hope of 
himself and the members that the remains of the 
ancient walls and gates, etc., of Southampton 
would be spared in the growth of that town.— 
Mr. T. W. Shore, hon. organizing secretary, drew 
attention to the remaining part of the site of Hyde 
Abbey, and expressed the unanimous feeling of 
the members that this site should be acquired and 
kept as an open space as one of the memorials of 
King Alfred, and as an act of reparation to the 
memory of the King, whose remains, buried there, 
were scattered more than a century ago.—On 
behalf of the society, he asked the president, as 
Vice-Chairman of the County Council, to accept 
on behalf of the county a collection of palzolithic, 
neolithic, and bronze implements, all found in 
Hampshire, which had been collected by the 
society through the watchful care and exertion of 
Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., hon. general secretary. The 
president accepted the gift, and assured the 
members the collection would be highly valued 
by the County Council.—The society afterwards 
visited the site of Hyde Abbey and the ruins of the 
ancient palace of Wolvesey. 


The monthly meeting of the NEwcasTLE Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on March 27. Mr. C. J. 
Bates presided, and read an obituary notice of 
Professor Emil Hubner, Professor of Classical 
Philology at the University of Berlin, in the course 
of which he said that by his death the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries had lost one of its most 
eminent honorary members. In his Inscriptioner 
Britannia, composed during his visits to England 
in 1866-67, and published in 1873, Dr. Hubner had 
accomplished a work that for exhaustive labour 
and consummate erudition had no parallel in the 
domain of Roman antiquities since Horsley led 
the van of European scholars in that direction. 
Though belonging to a younger generation, the 
name of Hubner would always be remembered in 
northern England in connection with those of 
Clayton and Bruce as sustaining the best tradi- 





tions of the old school of antiquaries; but to those 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, however 
slight, the great learning of the scholar was almost 
overlooked in admiration of the singularly love- 
worthy character of the man.—Mr. R. C. Clephan, 
F.S.A., next read a paper on ‘“‘ Notes on Roman 
and Medizval Military Engines,’’ and showed a 
number of photographs and drawings of these 
engines of war, including the oranger, ballista, cata- 
pulta, and scorpion.—A paper on ‘‘ The Origin of 
the Name of Ogle,"’ by Sir Henry A. Ogle, was taken 


as read. 


Reviews and Motices 
of j2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


ALFRED THE WEST SAXON, KING OF THE ENGLISH. 
By Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. Portrait and 
other illustrations. London: J. M. Dent and 
Co. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1901. 
8vo., pp. xii, 376. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This second volume in the series of Saintly Lives, 
edited for Mr. Dent by Dr. R. F. Horton, is, upon 
the whole, a meritorious piece of work. To say 
that it is too much amplified by moralizing reflec- 
tions would show, perhaps, a want of appreciation 
of its purpose. It reminds us of the book upon 
King Alfred by Judge Hughes (of Tom Brown fame), 
whose little inaccuracies and prolixities of compo- 
sition were, indeed, amply atoned for by the manly 
and liberal spirit which its every page exhibited. 
But, for gain or loss, modern scholarship requires 
a treatment peculiar and appropriate to itself. 
Biography and history may suggest good conduct, 
but should not preach it; and that is why one 
approaches the nearly 400 pages of this relatively 
stout volume with a suspicion that is not allayed 
by the author's disclaimer of archzological research 
and critical competence. 

With this much by way of gentle remonstrance, 
we are bound to admire the zeal and piety shown 
by the author in his hero-worship. Any sincere 
attempt to portray the personality and work of 
Alfred the Great is entirely laudable, and, in this 
year of National Commemoration, expedient as 
well, That Mr. Macfadyen’s is such an attempt 
is obvious, but there is little either in detail or 
in treatment that is new. Moreover, the author 
exhibits too easy a conscience in the acceptance 
and repetition of the medizval chroniclers, who 
are often as far separate in age and mind from the 
days of Alfred as Thackeray from the Elizabethan 
age. In particular, he is too ready to quote from 
Sir John Spelman, whose information is of the 
most inaccurate and haphazard quality. At p. 239 
Mr. Macfadyen writes: ‘‘ The stone buildings of 
his (Alfred’s) period which survive still bear traces 
of being designed to imitate familiar wooden struc- 
tures.'’ This leaves the reader undera wrong impres- 
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sion, for, truth to tell, there is practically no extant 
masonry which can with any certainty be ascribed 
to the ninth century; the sketch of St. Michael's 
Tower at Oxford, however pretty, is equally mis- 
leading, in spite of the disclaimer as to its date. 
Indeed, where Mr. Macfadyen has clearly been 
at pains to obtain illustrations they are not very 
happily chosen, although the White Horse and the 
coins are well rendered. As to the coins, No. 9 
on the plate facing p. 233 bears the name OKSNA- 
FORDA (not ORSNA-FORDA), denoting Oxford; and 
(at p. 231) there is no doubt that a moneyer’s mint 
did exist at Lincoln in Alfred’s reign. The map 
might very well have been more instructive. We 
notice that Mr. Macfadyen is unwilling to enter 
into the controversy as to the date of Alfred’s death. 

The part of the narrative which most struck 
us was not that dealing with Alfred’s personal 
character or even with his founding of English 
literature, but the description of the Danes who 
‘‘in each place found a thriving abbey and left a 
black and crimson ruin.’’ He certainly gives us 
a good picture of the long-drawn warfare, and of 
the victories won for his fatherland 


‘ By King Alferd the Great when he spwiled their 
consate, 
And caddled thay wosbirds the Danes.”’ 
* x 
THE ROMANCE OF A HUNDRED YEARS; REMARK- 
ABLE CHAPTERS IN THE SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
LIFE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Alfred Kingston. Illustrations. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1901. Demy 8vo., pp. 211. Price 6s. 
Mr. Kingston has given us in this well-printed 
volume a very readable series of sketches of some 
of the salient features in the development of the 
social life of the last century. He wields a prac- 
tised pen, and even when dealing with tolerably 
well-worn topics such as ‘‘ The Corn Laws and the 
Penny Post,” ‘‘The Romance of Invention and 
Discovery,’’ and ‘‘ The Romance of a Telegram,”’ 
contrives to give a fresh interest to familiar matter. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ The Romance of Education’’ 
is a useful reminder of the giant strides that have 
been made since the time—a century ago—when 
Sunday Schools were responsible for much of the 
little secular teaching that was given. Another on 
“The Romance of Old Country Life,’’ which would 
well have borne enlargement, gives a graphic and 
amusing picture of a state of things long since passed 
away. But perhaps the most interesting and cer- 
tainly the most valuable section of Mr. Kingston's 
book is that which describes the strange rising of 
the peasants in the Eastern counties after the Battle 
of Waterloo. It is a grotesquely squalid story, the 
details of which will be new to very many readers. 
Mr. Kingston tells it admirably, and in this chapter 
has made a solid contribution to the social history 
of the nineteenth century. 
*x* *K x 
TEIGNMOUTH: Its History AND ITs SURROUND- 
Incs. By Beatrix F. Cresswell. Many illus- 
trations by Gordon Home. London: The 
Homeland Association, Limited. Teignmouth: 
F.B.Owen. tgo1. 8vo., pp. 126. Price 5s, net. 
We must confess that until we received this book 
we were ignorant of the existence of the Homeland 


Association ‘‘ for the Promotion and Encourage- 
ment of Touring in Great Britain and Ireland ;’’ 
but if it publishes many such volumes as the 
charming book before us, it certainly deserves to 
flourish. The work is the first of a series of local 
histories projected by the Association, and in this 
beautifully illustrated form only 300 copies of each 
book will be printed. Local guide-books would be 
a more appropriate term, for in this initial volume 
Miss Cresswell gives but a brief sketch of the 
history of the town. She gossips pleasantly, how- 
ever, about its many features of interest, takes the 





RICHLY-CARVED PEW-END IN COOMBE-IN-TEIGN- 
HEAD CHURCH. 


visitor along the coast, up and down the beautiful 
estuary of the Teign, and on a round of visits to the 
neighbouring villages. Teignmouth has literary 
associations of considerable interest. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed Ve whom a capital 
portrait is given) was the son of Teignmouth folk, 
and enshrined several reminiscences of the place 
and people in his charming verse. Miss Cresswell 
is quite right to value Praed, but we do not know 
why she should go out of her way to asperse a 
much greater poet by saying that ‘‘ the harm done 
to the college [Eton] by the evil influence of Shelley 
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was in a great measure counteracted by the ad- 
mirable example of Winthrop Praed.” Keats, it 
is well to remember, spent a winter and spring in 
Teignmouth, and dated his Endymion from the 
town. 

The house in which the poet lodged has been 
identified by Mr. Buxton Forman and Dr. Lake as 
that now known as 35, Strand; and the good people 
of Teignmouth would be well advised if they 
marked it by a tablet or otherwise as a memorial 
of a connection of which they may well be proud. 

In her description of some of the neighbouring 
villages and churches Miss Cresswell mentions 
several matters of interest to antiquaries; but why 
does she gravely reproduce that exploded notion, 
apropos of a monument to a crusading knight in 
Haccombe Church, that his ‘‘ feet crossed on the 
lion denote that he really went to Palestine’? By 
the courtesy of the publishers we are able to repro- 
duce two of the illustrations of antiquarian interest. 
The seat-end shown is one of several, finely carved, 





CARVING IN SOUTH WALL OF BISHOP- 
STEIGNTON CHURCH. 


which represent St. Katherine, St. Barbara, and 
other saints. The quaint carving here reproduced 
is let into the wall of Bishopsteignton Church—a 
building with a fine Norman doorway—and is 
“conjectured to be a Saxon representation of the 
Adoration of the Magi.”’ The illustrations through- 
out the book, all by Mr. Gordon Home, of which 
there are a great number, are excellent. Some of 
the landscapes are simply delightful. All visitors 
to Teignmouth and lovers of the soft Devon 
scenery should buy this book. 
* x 

A Numismatic History OF THE REIGN OF 

Henry I. By W. J. Andrew. First half. 

London: B. Quaritch. 1901. Sewed, 8vo., 

pp. 220 and seven plates. 
_ This book is a valuable and exhaustive inquiry 
into a period much neglected by numismatists, 
and of which but little definite information has 
been hitherto published. In Chapter III., dealing 
with the constitution of the mints, Mr. Andrew 
gives us some information which alone represents 
a very considerable amount of research and careful 
thought. Especially is he to be congratulated on 


his reference to those energetic people who would 
fain find a coin of every type for each mint exist- 
ing in this country during the Norman period. 

Chapter VI., ‘‘ The Evolution of Design,’’ con- 
tains some very interesting and instructive remarks 
on the forms of the letters used during the period ; 
the author incidentally remarks that in the later 
types the designer, one Otho Fitz-Otto, ‘‘ seems 
to aim at filling up every particle of the field with 
small annulets, stars, quatrefoils,’’ etc. This 
seems to mark the beginning of that desire for 
increased richness of design also to be seen in the 
architectural ornament of the period. Both have 
a peculiar and barbaric interest, and it is a pity 
that Mr. Andrew did not follow up this branch of 
his inquiry. 

The volume goes fully into the many types 
attributed to Henry I., and nowhere does the 
letterpress become a mere catalogue, as is so often 
the case with works on this subject. No less than 
120 pages are taken up by the history of the 
various mints and the coins issued from them, and 
it is here, probably, that the general reader will 
linger rather than in the preceding pages, which 
are of a more technical character. Each mint is 
dealt with in a thoroughly painstaking manner, 
and, to further add to our obligations, Mr. Andrew 
has been at great pains to furnish an excellent 
chronology of events. 

The collotype plates at the end are extremely 
good, though for the purpose of identification of 
damaged or uncertain pieces the clear illustrations 
in the text are decidedly preferable. 

Perhaps at some future time Mr. Andrew will 
carry his research into that extremely hazy period 
of English numismatic history—the coins of 
Stephen and Matilda—and give us the result of 
his labour. 

The present book completes Parts I. and II. of 
the 1901 volume, now published together at Ios. ; 
the second half of the work will be published in 
the autumn of this year at the same moderate 
price.—J. RussELL LaRkBy. 

*x x 
Soncs AND SAyINGS OF GowrRIE. By the Rev. 
Adam Philip, M.A. Edinburgh and London ; 
Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 1901. 8vo., 
Pp. 319. Price 5s. net. 

This is the book of an enthusiast. Few will be 
found anxious to deny the author's claim that, 
‘‘take it all in all, Perthshire is the most beautiful 
county in Scotland,”’ or that ‘‘ the Carse of Gowrie 
is not the least beautiful part of Perthshire’’; but 
the undoubted beauty of Gowrie is hardly a suffi- 
cient basis for a volume of general interest. Mr. 
Philip is obliged to admit that his beloved district 
has produced no native singer of the first rank ; but, 
undaunted by the lack of poets, he sweeps into his 
net the verse of a host of native poetlings, very few 
of whom indeed are known beyond the limits of 
the Carse or its immediate neighbourhood. The 
extracts which are given from their writings are 
somewhat depressing to an unenthusiastic reader 
who does not hail from Gowrie. We have found 
the final chapter—on ‘‘ Sayings ’’—of most interest, 
and containing some fresh matter of value to others 
than local readers; but the book as a whole will 
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not appeal very strongly to any but those who are 

deeply imbued with the native’s love of a district 

of great natural beauty, but not particularly rich 
either in song or legend. 
* 

ALFRED THE GREAT: A SKETCH AND SEVEN 
Stupies. By Warwick H. Draper, M.A. 
Illustrations and map. Preface by the 
Bishop of Hereford. London: Elliot Stock. 
Ig01. 8vo., pp. 143. Price 5s. 

The forthcoming millenary Alfred celebration 
will no doubt produce what in city slang may be 
called a ‘‘boom”’ in Alfredian literature. Several 
volumes have already appeared, and more are 
figuring in the publishers’ announcements. Most 
of these books are specialized, dealing with only 
one side or aspect of the King’s personality and 
activities, or depicting him as viewed from some 
special standpoint. The book before us, though 
not large, is comprehensive. The biographical 
sketch with which it opens, as the author says, 
‘does not pretend to refer to all the events and 
incidents which history has recorded, and legend 
added to history ;”’ but it gives an outline, pleasantly 
and readably written, of the outstanding features 
of Alfred’s life and reign. Mr. Draper follows this 
with seven studies of great interest. The King’s 
many-sided activities, and his claims on the grate- 
ful recollection of all Englishmen, are well shown in 
the sections on his legislation and local government, 
and on his work as man of letters. The last is the 
fullest, and perhaps the best chapter in the book. 
A brief but useful study is that on Asser’s Life of 
Alfved, in which Mr. Draper agrees with Professor 
York Powell, and most others who have gone care- 
fully into the question, that the biography is 
essentially of contemporary authority. The re- 
maining sections deal with the absurd Oxford 
myth of Alfred's creation of the University, or at 
least of University College—wherein Mr. Draper 
rather unnecessarily, if effectively, slays the slain— 
with the Vale of the White Horse, and with the 
dark subject of the great King’s burial-place. To 
add to the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of 
the book, these ‘‘ Studies ’’ are followed by ‘‘ Notes” 
on Alfred’s jewel, Alfred's ships—for the King was 
undoubtedly the founder of our navy—Alfted’s re- 
building of London, and the many places mentioned 
in Alfred’s will. A careful analysis of the ‘‘ Materials 
for the History of Alfred,’’ a useful bibliography, 
and the indispensable index complete a volume 
which is in all respects a thorough and painstaking 
piece of work. It gives a fair, true, and complete 
picture of the King and of his work, and in this 
year of celebration should be in the hands of all 
who revere the name and memory of one of the 
greatest of great Englishmen. 

* * * 

Coutts AND Co., BANKERS; EDINBURGH AND 
Lonpon. By Ralph Richardson. Many 
portraits and illustrations. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Elliot Stock. 
1g01. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Richardson's 
accurate and readable history of the famous bankers, 
reviewed, on its first appearance, in the Antiquary 


of October last, has run swiftly into a second 
edition. The new issue is revised and enlarged. 
The —_ additional matter is an account, 
drawn chiefly from Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, of 
the visit paid to Abbotsford by the widow of 
Thomas Coutts—the whilom Harriot Mellon—in 
the company of the Duke of St. Albans, whom she 
afterwards married, and his sister, Lady Charlotte 
Beauclerk. We heartily commend the volume. 


* *k x 

In the Reliqguary for April Mr. Romilly Allen has 
a valuable account of a ‘‘ Pre-Norman Cross-shaft 
at Nunburnholme, Yorkshire,” a shaft which shows 
Scandinavian features of great interest. The other 
contents of the number, which is, as usual, ex- 
cellently illustrated, include ‘‘Some Interesting 
Essex Brasses,’’ by Messrs. Miller Christy and 
W. W. Porteous; ‘‘Homes of the Picts,’’ by 
Mr. David MacRitchie; and ‘‘Is the Dumbuck 
Crannog Neolithic ?”’ in which Dr. Robert Munro 
makes a trenchant attack on what the Rev. H. J.D. 
Astley has written concerning that much-discussed 
crannog. 


*% * * 

Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, in the Genealogical 
Magazine for April, ridicules the agitation for the 
assignment of arms to Wales, and for the inclusion 
of such arms in the Royal achievement. Other 
articles of current interest are ‘‘ ‘ Nota sine Labe,’ 
A Plea for the Union Flag,”’ and ‘‘ Dieu et mon 
Droit.” Thesecond part of East London Antiquities 
contains notes on the ‘‘ Ancient River Fleet,’’ the 
‘* Green Goose Fair at Bow,’’ and other points of 
interest. There is also a paper on ‘ John Strype, 
the Antiquary.” In matters of etymology some of 
the contributors seem’ to belong to the prehistoric 
period. The Architects’ Magazine for March hasa 
well-illustrated paper by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton 
on ‘English Architecture of the Nineteenth 
Century.”” Other periodicals and pamphlets before 
us include the East Anglian for March, to which 
Canon Raven sends the ‘‘ Foundation Deed of 
Brundish Chantry, Suffolk ;"" Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries, April, containing an account of a fine old 
Lincoln mansion, Deloraine Court; the American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, March and April, 
containing ‘‘ Mexican and Maya Architecture,’’ by 
Dr. Peet, and many other contributions of value 
to students of American archeology; and ‘ The 
Early Defensive Earthwork on Comb Moss,” by 
Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, reprinted from the Derby- 
shire Archeological and Natural History Society's 
Journal. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 
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